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INTRODUCTION 


The modern world presents a very 
motley picture in which a hundred 
and sixty odd states with vastly dif¬ 
ferent levels of social, economic, 
political, and cultural develop¬ 
ment coexist. 

In some countries, capitalists, 
bankers, and big landowners are in 
power. They own enormous 
wealth created by workers who 
have nothing except their labour 
power. Capitalists naturally regard 
this order of things as quite just 
and democratic, and do everything 
to convince the working people 
that that is so. But, knowing that 
they cannot endlessly cheat the 
whole nation, the rich and their 
loyal servants are prepared to fight 
to the death for their privileges. 
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For example, the United States, one of the 
capitalist world’s wealthiest countries, whose 
leaders constantly reiterate their “concern” for 
democracy and human rights, has decided to 
build new prisons, and not 626 as planned before, 
but over 1,000, to accommodate a total of 
300,000 inmates. This will cost America ten bil¬ 
lion dollars to be paid by those for whom they are 
actually intended. On top of that, in 1984 the US 
President signed a secret directive with urgent in¬ 
structions to de-mothball ten concentration 
camps, each designed for 25,000 people. Having 
disbanded the Professional Air Traffic Controllers 
Union and deprived its 12,000 members of work. 
President Reagan declared August 26 as 
“Women’s Equality Day”, forgetting that Ameri¬ 
can women still do not enjoy even formal equality 
with men. In fact, their average wage is 59 per 
cent of that received by males. 

Naturally, the working people, specifically 
those who are subjected to racial discrimination, 
reject and fight against such democracy and 
human rights. Sometimes they succeed in gaining 
something, but for how long they do not 
know. 

However, the capitalist world is confronted by 
the socialist world. Socialist countries are those 
where the working people have already got rid of 
exploitation and have teiken power into their own 
hands; today, they are either still building or im- 
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proving the new, socialist society, striving to 
bring about a steady rise in their national welfare, 
culture and education. 

There is also a Third World, the name itself 
being purely conventional. It chiefly includes 
countries which have liberated themselves from 
colonial imperialist yoke. The popular masses in 
these states are waging a struggle against neo¬ 
colonialist forms of oppression by imperialist 
powers, against their agents and accomplices, for 
complete political and economic independence 
and continued advance towards economic, social, 
and cultural progress. 

Today, the struggle of the peoples for peace, 
against preparation by international, primarily 
US, imperialism for a new world war that could 
engulf all humankind in a nuclear catastrophe, 
has assumed paramount significance. 

In all this complex and diverse political strug¬ 
gle, the activities of social classes, strata and 
groups are, as a rule, directed by political parties 
that express their interests. In capitalist countries, 
there are usually several parties that express the 
interests of different groups or strata which 
belong to the dominant classes. In many coun¬ 
tries, the bourgeoisie supports even workers’ or 
peasants’ parties; but, at the same time, it super¬ 
vises them so as to fully subordinate them to bour¬ 
geois influence and interests. These parties are 
opposed by truly revolutionary parties of the 
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working class and other strata of the working peo¬ 
ple. Lenin wrote: “In a society based upon class 
divisions, the struggle between the hostile classes 
is bound, at a certain stage of its development, to 
become a political struggle. The most purposeful, 
most comprehensive and specific expression of the 
political struggle of classes is the struggle of 
parties.” ' 

To free themselves from the yoke of exploiters, 
to overthrow the latter’s power, the working 
masses need a political party that is really theirs, 
that expresses their interests, not those of the 
exploiters, and that leads their struggle against 
the latter. 

How could such a party be created, and by 
whom? 

What are to be its tasks? 

How should it be organised? 

This book is designed to help And the right 
answers to these and other relevant questions. 


' V, I. Lenin, “The Socialist Party and Non-Party 
Revolutionism”, Collected Works, Vol. 10, Progress Pub¬ 
lishers, Moscow, 1978, p. 79. 




Chapter I. WHAT KIND OF PARTY 

DO THE WORKING PEOPLE 
NEED? 


It is common knowledge that in 
most countries today society is 
divided into exploiter and 
exploited classes. In capitalist 
countries, for instance, the 
dominant classes and social strata 
are industrialists, bankers, big 
landowners, top government offi¬ 
cials and military officers, and 
those who own big means of pro¬ 
duction (enterprises, land, etc.) or 
capital, and oppress the have-nots, 
who are therefore compelled to sell 
their labour power, i. e. workers, 
office employees, engineers and 
technicians, and various other 
working people who are small 
proprietors. 

The struggle between the 
exploiters and the exploited con- 
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tinues incessantly, albeit, when conditions 
change, it also changes in form, character, inten¬ 
sity, and scope. 


1. Why Is It that Not Every Workers’ Party 
Leads the Popular Masses to a Struggle 
Against Capitalism? 

The working class’s struggle against exploiters, 
for a just organisadon of society, coincides with 
the interests of other working people. But, as the 
history of the revolutionary movement shows, 
only the working class, by virtue of its exclusive 
position in society, possesses the qualities that 
allow it to become the main force in the struggle 
for eliminating the exploiter system. It is occu¬ 
pied in the decisive sphere of material produc¬ 
tion, which determines social progress, and is 
society’s main productive force. Development 
of big business leads to an increase in the 
number of workers and to the growth of the 
working class’s power and influence on social 
life. Large masses of workers concentrate at big 
enterprises and industrial centres, and joint 
work in large work collectives teaches them to be 
disciplined, to co-ordinate their collective actions, 
and to assist one another. 

Understandably it is easier for workers to act in 
an organised manner involving the entire collec- 
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live than, say, for peasants, each of whom works 
by himself on his own land plot, or for handi¬ 
craftsmen, who are scattered throughout small 
workshops, or for small shopkeepers, who just 
manage to make ends meet, or for petty white- 
collar people employed by different state-owned 
and private offices. The struggle against capital¬ 
ists, who are experienced and organised adver¬ 
saries, requires political training as well. That is 
why the working class becomes politically devel¬ 
oped and organised in the course of labour and 
struggle. 

Not only the workers, but their class enemies, 
too, understand the great force that the organised 
actions of the working class have. For that very 
reason, the bourgeoisie does everything possible 
to try and stop the workers from setting up their 
own organisations and, if such organisations 
already do exist, to split and subjugate them. The 
capitalists and their underlings use all kinds of 
methods, including bribery, terror, provocateurs 
and spies, to split and thereby enfeeble the work¬ 
ing class. But, the latter ultimately overcomes all 
obstacles, since reality itself and the struggle for 
its vital interests require that workers be 
organised and united. 

Throughout its history, the working class has 
created different organisations, each of which 
served definite objectives in its struggle. 

The earliest forms of workers’ organisations 
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were mutual aid funds, hospital funds, and co¬ 
operatives. 'Fhese organisations could not yet 
wage an active struggle against the bourgeoisie, 
but they nonetheless had major significance in 
promoting the workers’ unity and mutual sup¬ 
port. Later, trade unions emerged. They helped 
the workers to present a united front against the 
proprietors for improving working conditions, for 
wage increases, and for reducing the working 
day. 

Yet, through their own experience, the workers 
gradually began to understand that such econom¬ 
ic struggle could weaken exploitation only tem¬ 
porarily, but not eliminate it as such. Economic 
struggle compels capitalists to make certain con¬ 
cessions. But, at the first convenient moment, 
they go back on them and even worsen the work¬ 
ing people’s status. Supposing the workers gain 
wage increases, the capitalists would make them 
work even harder and raise the price of food, 
clothes and housing to return with interest what 
they had yielded. And at times of crisis, when un¬ 
employment grows, capitalists, taking advantage 
of their workers’ desperate situation, would read¬ 
ily resort to wage cuts. 

Historical experience has shown that position of the 
working class could be fundamentally improved and its 
liberation achieved only by overthrowing the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie. 

The working class’s own experience has con- 
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vinced it of the need to organise itself in such a 
way as to defend its immediate interests and to 
wage a struggle for the overthrow of all exploiters, 
for establishing the power of the working people. 
Hence the need for political struggle against the 
capitalist system. The working class sets up a 
political party expressing its class interests in order 
to organise and guide that struggle. 

Lenin wrote: “It is common knowledge that 
the masses are divided into classes... that as a rule 
and in most cases - at least in present-day civilised 
countries-classes are led by political parties.”' 

The working class’s party organises, leads, and 
guides the workers in the struggle for both econo¬ 
mic and political interests. The party stimulates 
the working class’s socialist consciousness and 
fights against bourgeois ideology. 

We call a political party the section of a class 
which is most fully aware of and expresses the in¬ 
terests of that class or a given section of that class, 
and which has its own special group interests. In 
capitalist countries, the bourgeoisie is always 
united in its struggle against the working class so 
as to retain its domination over the latter. At the 
same time, however, various bourgeois groups, in 
struggling with each other for power, set up their 
own (two or more) political parties. Each of these 


' V. I. Lenin, “‘Left-Wing’ Communism an Infantile 
Disorder”, CotlecUd IVorks, Vol. 31, 1982, p. 41. 
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strives to come to power to get maximum enrich¬ 
ment for their “own” group of capitalists and to 
create all kinds of advantages for the latter. An 
example of this is the struggle of the Republican 
and Democratic parties in the United States, or of 
the Conservatives and Liberals in Britain. 

The struggle for power at elections between 
bourgeois political parties is, in effect, presented 
to the people as evidence of “free elections”, as 
display of “democracy” (literally meaning 
“power of the people”). Naturally, parties that 
express the interests of the working people under 
the bourgeois system cannot count on winning 
elections, since that would require lots of money 
and command over newspapers, the radio and 
television. For instance, in the United States, the 
Republican and Democratic parties, which 
champion the interests of big capital, spend many 
tens of millions of dollars on campaigning for 
their candidates during presidential or congres¬ 
sional elections. Clearly, workers’ parties have 
neither the money, nor the opportunities for that. 
As a result not a single worker is seated in either 
house of the US Congress, even though America’s 
rulers would make believe the United States is a 
model of democracy. 

On the other hand, it is also true that the work¬ 
ing class’s parties do not always actually express 
the interests of workers and the working people. 
Take, for instance, the present-day right-wing 
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socialist parties in capitalist countries, e. g. 
Social-Democrats, Christian-Democrats, Social¬ 
ists, and Labourists, who also consider themselves 
to be workers’ parties, but whose leaders call on 
the workers to conciliate with the bourgeoisie. 
They try to convince the workers that socialism 
can be built without overthrowing the rule of the 
bourgeoisie by revolution, but gradually, through 
specific changes and reforms in bourgeois society. 
In recent years, many right-wing socialist parties, 
in West Germany and Austria for instance, have 
even deleted the very word “socialism” from their 
programmes. They try to make the workers 
believe in a gradual transformation of capital¬ 
ism into a “popular”, “democratic”, “good” capi¬ 
talism, in which workers and capitalists could 
allegedly peacefully co-exist, in which each could 
become a millionaire or a president should he so 
desire and work hard to that end. By their policy, 
right-wing socialists inflict great harm on the 
workers’ movement and seek to direct it onto the 
path of conciliation with the bourgeoisie, a path 
that cannot bring about liberation from economic 
oppression. For that reason, the bourgeoisie does 
not persecute such parties, but even supports 
them. Lenin wrote in 1920: “It has been shown in 
practice that working-class activists who follow 
the opportunist trend are better defenders of the 
bourgeoisie than the bourgeois themselves. With¬ 
out their leadership of the workers, the bourgeoi- 
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sie could not remain in power.” ■ The whole sub¬ 
sequent period in the history of the working-class 
movement also fully confirms the truth of Lenin’s 
words. 

In some countries, right-wing socialist parties 
have for many years been in power and still rule. 
For example, Swedish Social-Democrats have 
headed the government for 44 years in succession! 
They claimed they were building a kind of social¬ 
ism. But actually the same old monopolies gov¬ 
erned and continue to administer Sweden and 
other capitalist countries with right-wing socialist 
governments, and the Social-Democrats have 
always defended their domination no less than 
the bourgeois parties. In fact, the bourgeoisie 
only wins from this situation, for it is easier for 
it to deceive the workers with the help of peo¬ 
ple who call themselves socialists, since the 
workers trust the latter more than the capitalists. 

But the workers are gradually coming to un¬ 
derstand from their own experience that if the 
working-class movement is headed by people who 
adapt themselves to the bourgeois system and try 
only to “correct” and “improve” the latter (these 


■ V. I. Lenin, “TTie Second Congress of the Communist 
International, July 19~August 7, 1920. Report on the Inter¬ 
national Situation and the Fundamental Tasks of the Com¬ 
munist International, July 19”, Collected Works, Vol. 31, 
p. 231. 
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people are called opportunists or reformists), vic¬ 
tory is impossible. 

Only in countries where the working-class 
struggle was led by truly revolutionary parties, 
could the working people overthrow the power of 
the exploiters. 

The first and truly revolutionary party of the 
working class that resolutely renounced oppor¬ 
tunism was founded in Russia in 1903. That was 
the Bolshevik Communist Party, and its founder 
was Lenin, the great leader and teacher of the 
world’s working people. Under its leadership, in 
October 1917, the working people of Russia 
achieved a socialist revolution, ousted their capi¬ 
talists and landlords, and established their own 
Soviet government of the people. After the First 
World War of 1914-1918, the example of this vic¬ 
tory of the working class in Russia caused a 
mighty upsurge of the international revolutionary 
movement of the working people to result in the 
formation of communist parties in many coun¬ 
tries. 

2. The First International 
Workers’ Associations 

Already back in the 1840s, the great founders 
of scientific communism Karl Marx and Freder¬ 
ick Engels studied the laws inherent in the devel¬ 
opment of human society. They scientifically pro- 


2-1346 
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ved that the capitalist system based on exploi¬ 
tation of an overwhelming majority of the people 
by an insignificant minority of oppressors would 
in the end inevitably perish as a result of a strug¬ 
gle of the masses of working people for their social 
liberation, and that capitalism would be replaced 
by a new social system, communism, under which 
there would be no oppressor classes, no exploi¬ 
tation of man by man. 

Marx and Engels declared that the first phase 
of communism would be a socialist society. In 
1847, they founded in London the world’s first in¬ 
ternational communist organisation called the 
Union of Communists and wrote its programme, 
the Communist Manifesto, in which they briefly 
expounded the principal ideas of scientific com¬ 
munism. The Manifesto not only scientifically sub¬ 
stantiates the causes of capitalism’s inevitable col¬ 
lapse, but pinpoints the force that would annihi¬ 
late the capitalist system to create a new, socialist 
society. According to the Manifesto, this historical 
task of world importance would be fulfilled by the 
proletariat, or working class, the principal motive 
force in the historical transition from capitalism 
to socialism and communism. Being the most 
oppressed class, the working class is at the same 
time the most revolutionary, conscious and 
organised class in bourgeois society, a class that 
heads all the social forces fighting against capital¬ 
ism. The closing words of the Manifesto were as 
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follows: 

“Let the ruling classes tremble at a Communis¬ 
tic revolution. The proletarians have nothing to 
lose but their chains. They have a world to win. 

“Working mm of all countries, unite!" 

Marx and Engels urged the world’s working 
class to unite for a struggle against capitalism. In 
1864, an International Working Men’s Associa¬ 
tion called the First International was founded 
under their leadership in London. In the early 
1870s, when political reaction and police terror 
reigned in Europe, the leading bodies of the In¬ 
ternational were transferred to the United States, 
and then its activities stopped. Yet, it had time 
enough to bring Marxism within the reach of pro¬ 
gressive workers, to ideologically crush its 
opponents in the working-class movement and 
create prerequisites for forming mass socialist 
workers’ parties in a number of countries. 

During Marx’s and Engels’s lifetime, the work¬ 
ing class made its first attempt to win political 
power and eliminate the capitalist system. This 
was during the Paris Commune which emerged 
in 1871 as a result of a workers’ uprising. But the 
Paris workers had no political party of their own, 
and that was one of their weak points. The Com¬ 
mune existed only for seventy-two days because 
the French bourgeoisie, supported by the Ger¬ 
man occupants, cruelly suppressed it. 

But the bourgeoisie could not and will never be 
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able to stifle the world working-class movement. 
Millions of workers in all capitalist countries 
began to unite under the banner of Marxism, and 
the revolutionary liberation struggle of the work¬ 
ing people became especially acute as the world 
moved into the era of imperialism. 

In 1889, an international association of socialist 
parties, the Second International, was founded 
with the active participation of Engels. It pro¬ 
moted the dissemination of Marxism in the work¬ 
ing-class movement and the establishment of links 
between workers’ parties of various countries. At 
the outset, the Second International successfully 
struggled against the penetration into workers’ 
parties of anarchism, which rejected the need for 
the working people’s political struggle for the 
establishment of a socialist state and for govern¬ 
ment by the people. However, after Engels died 
(1895), right-wing opportunist tendencies and 
the desire of its leaders to strike a bargain with the 
bourgeoisie began to gain strength and, by the 
beginning of the First World War (1914), became 
fully prevalent. At the outset of the war, these 
opportunist leaders, who had completely 
betrayed Marxism, started to defend the 
imperialist policies of their bourgeois govern¬ 
ments, and this led to final ideological and politi¬ 
cal bankruptcy of the Second International. 

The collapse of the Second International 
showed to the masses of workers and all the work- 
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ing people that workers’ parties headed by oppor¬ 
tunists were unable to lead the working people to 
a struggle aimed at overthrowing the power of the 
exploiters, and that the working class would need 
its own new-type revolutionary party, not a con¬ 
ciliatory one, to lead that struggle. 

The Communist International (Third Interna¬ 
tional) was founded in 1919 under the leadership 
of Lenin and continued to fimcdon till 1943 as a 
truly revolutionary international association of 
communist parties from many different countries. 

The political bankruptcy of the parties of the 
Second International and their conciliatory 
course towards their own bourgeoisie and its im¬ 
perialist policies clearly showed to conscientious 
workers that they need a party of revolutionary 
action, not a party of reforms. That party would 
have to explain to the working class and the rest 
of the working people their true role in society, 
their role as creators of all material and cultural 
values, and of the historical process, and would 
have to arm them with the knowledge of the laws 
of class struggle and introduce into their spon¬ 
taneous and often uncoordinated struggle ele¬ 
ments of class-consciousness and organisation. 

To that end, all party activity would be aimed 
at proving that it is the party that is the working 
class’s vanguard, i. e. its most conscientious and 
organised detachment, one that leads the working 
class and all the working people in their revolu- 
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tionary class struggle. It is easy to proclaim one¬ 
self the vanguard. But much effort and selflessness 
is required from a party to make the working class 
itself recognise it as their own true vanguard and 
leader. 

The working class’s political party is not 
just one of its organisations, but the supreme 
form of the proletariat’s class organisation. It is 
called upon to achieve political leadership of all 
other working-clciss and all working people’s 
organisations (trade unions; cultural and educa¬ 
tional societies; youth, women’s and other mass 
associations) without imposing that leadership 
and operating so that all of them would become 
convinced that the party specifies with maximum 
clarity their objectives and the way to implement 
the latter. 

In determining the role of the working class’s 
revolutionary party in social life, Lenin wrote: 
“By educating the workers’ party, Marxism edu¬ 
cates the vanguard of the proletariat, capable of 
assuming power and leading the whole people to 
socialism, of directing and organising the new sys¬ 
tem, of being the teacher, the guide, the leader of 
all the working and exploited people in organis¬ 
ing their social life without the bourgeoisie and 
against the bourgeoisie.” ‘ In order to fulfil this 


' V. I. Lenin, “The State and Revolution”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 25, 1977, p, 409. 
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lofty task, a revolutionary Marxist party must 
have specific features (irrespective of the country 
and conditions in which it operates) that would 
distinguish it from all other political parties. 
These characteristics are outlined below. 


3. Knowing the Laws 

of Social Development 

To wage a successful struggle against their 
oppressors, the working people must know how to 
conduct that struggle and how to organise them¬ 
selves. A political party that has set itself the task 
of liberating all the working people from all and 
every form of economic, political, and national 
oppression must provide the working people with 
knowledge of the laws of class struggle and 
organisation. 

But the working people in all countries, 
particularly in developing countries, do not con¬ 
sist of one class. In fact, there are certain class dis¬ 
tinctions even between the workers and peasants 
who constitute the majority of working people. 
Again, within the working class and peasantry 
themselves, there are various strata, whose inter¬ 
ests may not fully coincide. 

The question then is what party is necessary for 
the working people in order that the latter com¬ 
bine their efforts and free themselves from their 
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own and foreign predators and build a new 
society in which there would be no exploitation of 
man by man, and what class should that party 
represent? It should, in effect, be a class that is 
vitally interested in liberating not only itself, but 
all the working people, for without that it could 
not liberate itself In countries where capitalist 
relations are already significantly developed, that 
class, as was already mentioned, is the working 
class whose parties, consisting of conscientious, 
organised and vanguard revolutionary fighters, 
are communist and workers’ parties. 

Now, does this mean that in all countries, even 
where the working class constitutes an insignifi¬ 
cant section of the population, as in developing 
countries for instance, only communist and 
workers’ parties can be the vanguard of the work¬ 
ing people? Of course not. 

In countries where the capitalist system, far 
from being dominant in the economy, is not tan¬ 
gibly developed or is altogether non-existent, 
where pre-capitalist forms of economy are preva¬ 
lent and the working class is still both relatively 
and absolutely small in number, and where the 
level of its class, political consciousness is still 
quite low, the necessary prerequisites for the exis¬ 
tence of a working-class party as the vanguard of 
the working people do not exist. 

In such countries, representatives of other revo¬ 
lutionary forces may likewise direct the revolution- 
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ary struggle of the working people for political 
and economic independence and social progress 
(the paramount tasks in developing countries). 
But in that case, too, in order to direct the suc¬ 
cessful struggle of the working people, these revo¬ 
lutionary forces (organisations, parties, groups, 
and/or societies) must be well aware of the pros¬ 
pects for the development of their respective 
country and know the ways and means of revolu¬ 
tionary struggle. In practice, they often organise 
broad associations of the popular masses, for 
example in the form of national liberation fronts, 
national fronts, united people’s fronts, etc. 
Besides, at definite stages of the national libe¬ 
ration struggle, it is quite possible that parties of 
the national bourgeoisie would also take part in 
these mass revolutionary associations. 

Thus, every vanguard, revolutionary party 
must also be able to determine the goals that it 
calls on the people to achieve; the ways and 
means leading to the achievement of those goals; 
and the possible allies in the subsequent struggle. 
It must also be able to lead the struggle of the 
working people. 

To make our point, we shall examine the 
specific features of Marxist-Leninist communist 
and workers’ parties, the working-class’s van¬ 
guard. 

Lenin wrote: “What is the first and main ‘pil¬ 
lar’ of Marxist theory? It is that the only thor- 
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oughly revolutionary class in modern society, and 
therefore, the advanced class in every revolution 
is the proletariat.” * 

The working class and its revolutionary party 
support all the liberation forces of the people. 
Communists in all capitalist countries strive to 
unite behind the working class all democratic 
forces into one mighty stream directed against 
capitalist monopolies, the principal enemy of all 
the working people. 

Marxist-Leninist parties in countries that had 
recently gained national independence or are 
presently fighting for that independence are a 
large and rapidly growing detachment of the in¬ 
ternational communist movement. In those coun¬ 
tries, Communists are the most consistent fighters 
for the completion of national liberation revolu¬ 
tions and stand for profound changes in social 
and economic life. And all Communists, no mat¬ 
ter where they work, learn from one another to 
assimilate everything useful and account for mis¬ 
takes. In this respect, the experience of Com¬ 
munist and workers’ parties in soeialist countries, 
where the power of landlords and capitalists has 
been overthrown and where a socialist society is 
either being organised or has already been built, 
is particularly valuable. The Communist Party of 


* V. I. Lenin, “The Victory of the Cadets and the Tasks 
of the Workers’ Party”, Collected Works, Vol. 10, p. 241. 
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the Soviet Union has accumulated maximum 
experience in this. 

Consequently, the qualities needed by the 
working people’s revolutionary vanguard will 
first be examined on the basis of the experience of 
the communist and workers’ movement, the most 
influential political force in the world today. 

At the end of the 19th century, Lenin, when 
organising a working-class party in Russia, 
believed it should be a revolutionary Marxist 
party, whose task would be not to compose nice 
plans for restructuring societies, “not to preach to 
the capitalists and their hangers-on about im¬ 
proving the lot of the workers, not to hatch con¬ 
spiracies, but to organise the class struggle of the prole¬ 
tariat and to lead this struggle, the ultimate aim of which 
is the conquest of political power by the proletariat and 
the organisation of a socialist society.” ' Lenin, like 
Marx in his time, saw a party of the working class 
as an organisation of revolutionaries and not 
dreamers about a better future, of fighters rather 
than time-servers who readily accommodate to 
the existing bourgeois order. 

But even the most honest and most sincere 
revolutionaries, when they unite in a party, must 
not only want to be, but must actually be capable 
of being revolutionaries, and this requires much 


' V. I. Lenin, “Our Programme”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 4. 1977. D. 211. 
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work and utter fidelity to the cause of the working 
people. 

Already in the Communist Manifesto, Marx and 
Engels, in characterising the most essential fea¬ 
tures of Communists, noted that theoretically 
“they have over the great mass of the proletariat 
the advantage of clearly understanding the line of 
march, the conditions, and the ultimate general 
results of the proletarian movement.”* 

A party can successfully fulfil the role of a con¬ 
scious vanguard of the working class in the strug¬ 
gle for overthrowing the power of landlords and 
capitalists, and the role of political leader, 
organiser and educator of the masses for building 
and improving socialism, only if it is guided by 
Marxism-Leninism, the only really scientific theory of 
social development. 

The mastering of scientific theory provides a 
party with knowledge of the laws of social devel¬ 
opment and the ability, at each given moment, to 
correctly assess the concrete situation, and the 
alignment of class forces inside its own country 
and on the international scene. Scientific theory 
makes it possible not only to foresee in general the 
most important events, but to develop a correct 
policy, no matter how those events turn out. And 


' Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, “Manifesto of the 
Communist Party”. In: Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 6, 1976, p, 497. 
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this is what lends the Party authority and makes 
all the working people increasingly trust it. 

Communists firmly adhere to the theory of 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin. They draw all their 
convictions from that theory and apply it in their 
methods of struggle adapted to the concrete con¬ 
ditions obtaining in their respective countries. 
Lenin emphasised that “the role of vanguard 
fighter can be fulfilled only by a party that is 
guided by the most advanced theory”.' It is pre¬ 
cisely this one and only scientific theory that 
Lenin insisted should be defended against all dis¬ 
tortions by revisionists,* so as to keep pure its basic 
principles, and to develop it in all directions in 
order to keep abreast of events. Marxist theory 
affords the general tenets by which the Party 
must be guided in its actions. These tenets may be 
concretely applied in a given country only if 
account is taken of its national and historical fea¬ 
tures. Besides, a change in historical conditions 
inevitably makes once true theoretical tenets 
obsolescent and needing to be developed. Social 
life continually poses new theoretical problems 
which previously did not face society. That is why 


‘ V. I. Lenin, “What Is to Be Done?”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 5, 1977, p. 370. 

* Revisionists are people who pretend to be adherents of 
some doctrine (in this case of Marxism-Leninism), but who in 
reality revise and distort it in the interests of its enemies. 
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Lenin, an indomitable fighter for the purity of 
Marxism, turned the Party’s attention to the need 
to constantly develop and enrich Marxist theory 
on the basis of the revolutionary experience 
gained by the working class of all countries. 
Lenin’s whole life is a living example of colossal 
theoretical activity that marked a new stage in 
the development of a theory rightfully called 
Marxism-Leninism. Leninism is Marxism in the 
era of imperialism and proletarian revolutions, in 
the era of the collapse of the colonial system and 
the transition of mankind from capitalism to 
socialism. Therefore, without Leninism, Marxism 
would not fully correspond to the present-day 
development of international events, to current 
realities. 

Lenin regarded the Party itself as a combina¬ 
tion of scientific socialism with a mass workers’ 
movement; he attacked every belittlement of 
theory and enthusiasm for a struggle waged solely 
for economic interests without a clear final per¬ 
spective in view. He also regarded as deeply mis¬ 
taken the assertion that a spontaneous workers’ 
movement could engender socialist class-con¬ 
sciousness by itself Like the founders of scientific 
socialism, Lenin demanded that Communists 
treat scientific socialism as a science, i. e. study 
and spread it among the masses. 

The Party’s theoretical activity is a major ele¬ 
ment in the implementation of its leading role in 
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the struggle of the working class and all working 
people for building a new society, a process in¬ 
volving the education of comprehensively devel¬ 
oped and trained citizens. The creation of a class¬ 
less society without exploitation of man by man 
would result not from spontaneous development, 
but from conscientious human activity guided by 
the Party. 

Experience and practice confirm that any 
belittlement of the role of Marxist-Leninist theory 
and its creative development, any adaptation of 
the theory solely to narrow tasks of the present 
day, as well as abstract theoretisation, are fraught 
with serious political and ideological conse¬ 
quences. 

The question is not in rhetoric, so dear to the 
hearts of bourgeois parliamentarians, but in se¬ 
rious, complex and historically responsible work. 
Reality advances diverse theoretical problems, 
some of which have not yet been encountered by 
social practice, while others that had one time 
been resolved in different historical conditions 
require a new approach and, consequently, also 
development of specific theoretical tenets, which 
were valid in the past, but are now outdated. 
Naturally, a new approach to the obsolete tenets 
of scientific communism, or solution of new social, 
political and other problems, requires from every 
Marxist-Leninist party a deep scientific analysis 
of realities and a detailed study and comparison 
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of the partially non-coincident experience of fra¬ 
ternal socialist countries. The strengthening of 
the Party’s leading role and the deepening of the 
scientific foundations of its political and organis¬ 
ing activities are inseparable from the creative 
development of the theoretical principles on 
which the CPSU bases its programme of action. 

Of course, slight, often naive theoretical inno¬ 
vations that not infrequently rely on an analysis 
of the desirable, instead of the real, afford nothing 
in this sense. That is why these “innovations” are 
ephemeral. Today, just as in Marx’s, Engels’s and 
Lenin’s time, the occasional “new trends” (or 
rather new attempts at revision) in Marxism- 
Leninism, no matter whether national, regional, 
or the like, are, as Lenin put it, “nothing more 
nor less than a new variety of opportunism ... 
freedom to introduce bourgeois ideas and bour¬ 
geois elements into socialism” ‘ under the guise of 
freedom to criticise fundamental tenets of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism. 

Unfortunately, even among Communists, there 
are people who take for something new in Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine all kinds of hasty conclusions 
of some public figure who refuses to face realities 
and does not trust the experience of the people, 
but solely himself. Naturally such “theoretical” 


' V. I. Lenin, “What Is to Be Done?”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 5, pp. 354, 355. 
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discoveries often signify a step back to petty-bour¬ 
geois and bourgeois theories and views. The only 
true way to cognising and resolving new problems 
is not to allow anyone to erode Marxist-Leninist 
teaching, but to struggle for its purity and deve¬ 
lop it creatively. 

Of course, one can understand the direct 
defenders of capitalism and their bashful accom¬ 
plices, who fulfil a class-determined social order, 
when, in commemorating the 165th anniversary 
of Marx’s birth, they condescendingly referred to 
his scientific services as “outstanding/or his time" 
(to be sure, they are “utterly ignorant” of Marx 
the revolutionary), and asserted unanimously but 
groundlessly that history had not gone according 
to Marx. Marx would only laugh if he were told 
that he had left something like a train schedule 
for subsequent social development. Yet, if one 
takes the principal historical events that followed 
his demise, it must be admitted that Marx’s 
assessed prevision of the future was much more 
accurate than some of our “critics’ ” judgement of 
the past. 

In connection with the 60th anniversary of the 
death of Lenin, founder of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the Soviet state, bour¬ 
geois ideologists and their accomplices used up 
mountains of paper to prove that the develop¬ 
ment of socialist countries had not gone according 
to Lenin. Here, we must remind the apologists of 
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imperialism that Lenin wrote with all definitive¬ 
ness; “We do not claim that Marx knew or Marx¬ 
ists knew the road to socialism down to the last 
detail. It would be nonsense to claim anything of 
the kind. What we know is the direction of this 
road, and the class forces that follow it; the speci¬ 
fic, practical details will come to light only 
through the experience of the millions when they take 
things into their own hands.” ‘ 

The policies of capitalist powers are aimed at 
preserving their dying system. Over the years of 
Soviet government, the imperialist powers and 
their accomplices have time and again tried by all 
means to strangle the world’s first socialist state. 
This showed in the organisation of the interven¬ 
tion and civil war, which lasted till 1922, in 
economic blockades, numerous ultimatums, pro¬ 
vocation of armed conflicts, organisation of the 
march of Hitler’s hordes in 1941, post-war plans 
for “containing” and “rolling back” com¬ 
munism, and the like. Today, too, the imperialists 
are continuing their attempts with increasingly 
new spirals of the arms race including outer 
space, economic sanctions, and the US Administ¬ 
ration’s calls for organising a new “crusade” 
against the USSR and other socialist countries. 

Yet, all attempts to halt mankind’s advance 


' V. I. Lenin, “From a Publicist’s Diary”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 25, p. 285. 
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along the road revealed by the theory of scientific 
communism inevitably fail. Marxism-Leninism 
lives in the accomplishments of socialist and com¬ 
munist construction in the USSR and other coun¬ 
tries of the world socialist community, in the suc¬ 
cesses of the international communist and work¬ 
ing-class movement, in the huge scope of the 
national liberation and democratic movement, 
and in the struggle of the world’s peoples for 
peace and social progress. 

Consequently, to ensure for itself a leading role 
in society and the growth of that role at all stages 
of socialist construction and perfection of social¬ 
ism, all Party activities must steadfastly be guided 
by Marxist-Leninist theory, safeguard the purity 
of its foundations, develop it in close connection 
with the tasks of social progress, and never 
deviate from scientific analysis of class relations. 


4. A Party’s Success 

Is Based on a Correct Policy 

The main task of a Communist or workers’ 
party, both one fighting to win power for the 
working people and one already in power, is to 
work out a correct policy that would correspond 
to the interests of the working people and be un¬ 
derstandable and akin to them. Correctness of 
policies is a paramount prerequisite for raising 
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the role and authority of the Party in society. To 
chart a correct policy, the Party must precisely 
account for the situation at home and abroad. 
But to achieve specific results, desire alone is in¬ 
sufficient. It is also necessary to know the senti¬ 
ments of the various strata of the working people 
and the degree of their class-consciousness. Before 
coming up with some call or political pro¬ 
gramme, a seriously-minded Party must consider 
what strata of the working people would imme¬ 
diately support it, what sections would hesitate, 
and what groups could contrapose its appeals, 
albeit temporarily. And it should accordingly in¬ 
tensify its explanatory work in order to convince 
those who do not understand or accept its policy 
that the latter is correct. 

A correct policy implies a realistic approach 
both in assessing achievements and in charting 
measures for the future. It is necessary to evaluate 
realistically what has been achieved, without 
exaggerating it but not belittling it either. Only 
such an approach prevents mistakes in policies, a 
temptation to indulge in wishful thinking. A rul¬ 
ing Marxist-Leninist party’s policy that takes 
comprehensive account of the major factors of 
social development-economic, social, national, 
demographic, and international is a force that 
unites all sections of the people, the satisfaction of 
whose material and spiritual requirements that 
policy is essentially pursuing. 
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In the Soviet Union, for instance, the CPSU, 
which is the leading body of the entire political 
organisation of Soviet society, not only charts the 
general line of development, but organises the work¬ 
ing people for its implementation and exercises 
political guidance over all state and public 
organisations but not substitutes for them or 
watches over them. The CPSU acts not by 
administering, not by ordering them about, but 
by persuading them in the correctness of its policy 
as one that meets the interests of the working peo¬ 
ple; by selecting, placing, educating, and con¬ 
trolling personnel; and by constantly checking 
the implementation of party resolutions. Without 
this, even the most correct and scientifically 
grounded policy may turn into wishful thinking. 

The further all-round improvement of social¬ 
ism and, hence, the further advance of society 
toward communism is not simply in quantita¬ 
tively amassing the productive forces and cultural 
achievements of socialism; nor is it in spon¬ 
taneously transforming the elements of socialist 
society into those of communist society. It is, in 
effect, a many-sided process affecting all aspects 
of material and cultural life, a process that is in¬ 
tentionally organised and guided. The CPSU is 
the force that guides the economic and social 
transformation of society to ensure co-ordinated 
development of all the sectors of material and 
spiritual life. The Party ensures the unity of 
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economic and social policies, whose implemen¬ 
tation leads to the steadfast advance of the Soviet 
people towards communism. 

This position of the Party in society is condi¬ 
tioned by its class nature, which makes it the van¬ 
guard and political leader of the working class, 
whose supreme goal is to build a communist 
society. Already during the struggle for the 
overthrow of tsarism and capitalism in Russia, 
Lenin’s working-class party explained to the 
working people that they could free themselves of 
all forms of social and national oppression only 
through joint action and intimate union with the 
working class and under its leadership. In the 
course of that struggle, the masses of working peo¬ 
ple became convinced from their own experience 
that the path indicated by the Party was correct. 
This strengthened their faith in the Party and 
ensured support for the latter by the broad popu¬ 
lar masses. Whilst working together for building a 
socialist society, the basic interests of various 
social groups of working people gradually drew 
closer together to make them (and even some 
former representatives of exploiter classes) shift to 
the class positions of the working class. As a result 
of the victory of socialism and the consolidation of 
the social unity of Soviet society, the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, a working-class party, 
became the party of the whole people. 

The Party’s economic strategy, i. e. its policy 
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for the foreseeable future (not just for one five- 
year period or one year), is characterised by a 
quite specific social orientation. Take, for in¬ 
stance, the current Food Programme (a pro¬ 
gramme for developing food production in the 
USSR), whose successful implementation is a 
matter of interest to the whole Soviet people. 
Obviously, complete mechanisation of all basic 
operations and industrialisation of agricultural 
production involving agroindustrial complexes 
(associations that produce and process farm 
products), and also development of public ameni¬ 
ties in the countryside, would bring about tre¬ 
mendous social changes. As a result of these mea¬ 
sures, the existing two forms of socialist ownership 
(state and collective farm-cooperative) are draw¬ 
ing closer together, and would, in perspective, 
merge. As a result, the principal feature that dis¬ 
tinguishes the working class from cooperated peasants is 
disappearing. Along with overcoming existing 
distinctions in labour and living conditions, this 
would actually signify a gradual complete eli¬ 
mination of class distinctions and eradication of 
substantial differences between town and 
country. 

The solution of complex problems in develop¬ 
ing power engineering, transport, communica¬ 
tion, environment protection, and the best pos¬ 
sible conditions for utilising natural wealth, as 
well as of numerous other issues, to which the 
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Party gives its unremitting attention, in one way 
or another affects the interests of various social, 
national, and age groups in different areas of the 
country. In fact, it is not easy to provide their 
solution so that the often non-coincident interests 
of those groups would not come to a conflict, but 
harmoniously combine to strengthen collectivism 
and the people’s awareness that their interests are 
essentially the same. To do that, the Party must 
know and take into account the interests of all 
and each, and show great political tact, indomi¬ 
table conviction of the need for specific transfor¬ 
mations, and the ability to instil this conviction in 
all the interested groups and strata of society. 
Constant deep scientific analysis of the complex 
economic, political and social problems facing the 
country in its current development makes it pos¬ 
sible to find correct solutions that take those inter¬ 
ests into consideration. All voeational, national¬ 
ist, regional and departmental interests are alien 
to the Party. This makes its policy the policy of 
the whole Soviet people and gives it the moral 
right, won in decades of struggle for the interests 
of the people, and actual possibility of determin¬ 
ing the ways of further social development and 
organising the working people for attaining the 
set goals. 
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5. There Is No Revolutionary Party 
Without Unity 

An absolute prerequisite for the successful 
activity of a Communist Party is its ideological 
and organisational unity. Already the founders of 
scientific communism maintained that for a pro¬ 
letarian party to be successful “unity of thought 
and action”' is essential, without which the 
working class cannot ensure the unity of its ranks. 

In starting to organise a new-type party, Lenin 
believed it to be absolutely necessary for that 
party to unite only people who share certain ideo¬ 
logy and regard the ideological “pluralism” of 
the proletarian party as something totally impos¬ 
sible. Moreover, before uniting numerous revolu¬ 
tionary groups into a Party, Lenin maintained it 
was necessary to see “who is who”. Every group 
which intended to join the Party had to clearly 
and distinctly state its views. Lenin wrote: 
“Before we can unite, and in order that we may 
unite, we must first of all draw firm and definite 
lines of demarcation.” ^ and later, too, when 
fighting against the opportunism of the leaders of 
West European Social-Democracy, he warned 


‘ Marx, Engels, Lenin, Anarchism and Anarcho-Syndicalism, 
Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1983, p. 118. 

^ V. I. Lenin, “Declaration of the Editorial Board of 
Iskra”, Collected Works, Vol. 4, p. 354. 
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that one must not play around with the word 
“unity”. Lenin said: “Unity is a great thing and 
a great slogan. But what the workers’ cause needs 
is the unity of Marxists, not unity between Mar¬ 
xists, and opponents and distorters of Marx¬ 
ism.” ‘ 

The truth of Lenin’s idea was confirmed by the 
practice of the Ethiopian revolutionaries. Accord¬ 
ing to Mengistu Haile Mariam, leader of the Eth¬ 
iopian Workers’ Party founded in September 
1984, organisations supporting the revolution, 
while continuing to retain their individuality and 
their own programmes and leading centres, in 
February 1977 formed the Union of Marxist- 
Leninist Organisations of Ethiopia (UMLOE). 
Yet, along with the positive aspects in UMLOE 
activities, negative features soon also became 
apparent. The absence of unity made it easier for 
hostile elements to penetrate into the Union, 
which turned into a scene of bickering and dis¬ 
cord. It was becoming perfectly obvious that the 
party’s tactics based on simple unification of these 
organisations would not lead to success. “Hence,” 
notes Comrade Mengistu Haile Mariam, “the 
organisations that had remained in UMLOE 
admitted that, despite all their efforts, it would be 
absolutely hopeless to continue the previous line. 


' V. I. Lenin, “Unity”, Collected Works, Vol. 20, 1977, 
p. 232. 
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and resolved to create a vanguard party based on 
a single eentre, which revolutionaries would join 
depending on all-round consideration of their 
personal qualities.” 

Ideological unity assumes precisely this sort of 
community of views on the basic questions of class 
struggle and construction of a new society, a com¬ 
munity that would make the Party a union of 
like-minded persons. An organisation in which 
there is no ideological unity becomes similar to a 
crowd that wants to start moving, but does not 
know where to go, and what for. Lenin wrote; 
“Organisation not based on principle is meaning¬ 
less, and in practice converts the workers into a 
miserable appendage of the bourgeoisie in 
power.” ‘ And in our day, too, capitalists through¬ 
out the world are using all means to try and un¬ 
dermine the ideological unity and consolidation 
of Communist Parties. 

Persistence in pursuing a scientifically 
grounded and collectively charted policy, and 
successes in this historieally important matter 
strengthen party unity, enhance the Communists’ 
morale, promote greater respect for the Party, 
and raise its authority. That is why the Party 
demands that all Communists be intolerant of all 


' V. I. Lenin, “Party Discipline and the Fight Against 
the Pro-Cadet Social Democrats”, Collected Works, Vol. 11, 
1972, p. 321. 
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ideological vacillation, be able to recognise ideo¬ 
logical enemies, even if they skilfully wear the 
atdre of Marxists, and, in Lenin’s words, to fight 
not only against people who openly betray the 
working class, but also against those who “try to 
extinguish the revolutionary spirit instead of fos¬ 
tering and fanning it’’.‘ 

Yet, ideological unity alone is not enough for a 
Marxist-Leninist working-class party, which can 
successfully develop, grow strong, and fulfil with 
dignity its role of leader of the working class and 
all the working people in their struggle for social¬ 
ism and communism only under the indispen¬ 
sable condition that its ideological unity is backed by 
unity of organisation, that its life is well organised 
and based on firm norms and rules that are bind¬ 
ing on all Party members, and that there is strict 
Party discipline. 

In fact, Lenin created and strengthened this 
very type of party organisation with strict disci¬ 
pline and ideological and organisational unity. 
This new type of party is now successfully fulfill¬ 
ing its historical mission of directing the imple¬ 
mentation of Marxist-Leninist ideas. 

It is common knowledge that already during 
preparations for the Second Congress of Russia’s 
Social-Democrats it was at that Congress that 


' V. 1. Lenin, “The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Renegade Kautsky”, Collected Works, Vol. 28, 1974, p. 291. 
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the Bolshevik (Communist) Party was founded — 
Lenin resolutely insisted that the future party 
would be a highly united organisation, one that 
would be responsible for each of its members and 
in which every member would, in turn, be re¬ 
sponsible to the party, working in one of the 
organisations under its control. 

At that time, all the opportunist trends repre¬ 
sented at the Congress unanimously attacked 
Lenin’s line, and they were the ones who consti¬ 
tuted the nucleus of Menshevism, a Western-type 
Social-Democracy. Already then, the Menshe¬ 
viks, in their struggle against Lenin’s tenet on the 
party’s organisational unity, advanced the same 
arguments as those used by present-day oppor¬ 
tunists, who claim that strict discipline, subor¬ 
dination of the minority to the majority, and the 
binding nature of decisions taken by higher party 
bodies on all its organisadons and members, in¬ 
fringe upon the autonomy of party organisations, 
and upon the democracy and individual freedom 
of party members. Opportunists do not mind 
playing at revolution so long as this neither com¬ 
mits them to anything, nor restricts them in any 
way. 'ITie party is a voluntary union, of course, 
but its members take upon themselves definite 
obligations of their own free will, including the 
obligation to strictly observe the requirements of 
the party Programme and Rules, and it is the lat¬ 
ter that determines the party’s structural princi- 
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pies and inner norms, and the ways in which 
party organisations are to act. The Party Rules 
clearly determine the rights and duties of every 
Communist, including the duty to accurately and 
quickly fulfil the decisions of party bodies. 

Without all this, the party cannot exist as a sin¬ 
gle entity at all; nor can it implement any party 
resolution. As a result, it turns into a club of 
babblers, not into an organisation of fighters. 
Lenin struggled for the all-out development of 
democratic foundations in the party’s inner life, 
for developing the independence and creative in¬ 
itiative of all party organisations and of all Com¬ 
munists, because in his view only he who atten¬ 
tively studies, ponders over and independently 
decides the issues facing his party deserves to be 
called a member and builder of a workers’ party. 
At the same time, however, Lenin demanded that 
conditions be created to safeguard the party 
against stupid clannish wilfulness, against hasty 
and unfounded opinions and conclusions and the 
stubborn defence of the latter, something that 
would lead to complete ideological disorder in 
social-democratic groups, a disorder that some of 
their members bombastically termed “a free pro¬ 
cess of ideological struggle”. 

Discipline in a Marxist-Leninist party is a con¬ 
scientious discipline based not on compulsion, but 
on persuasion of every Communist of the need for 
a given action. Lenin wrote: “We have more 
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than once already enunciated our theoretical 
views on the importance of discipline and on how 
this concept is to be understood in the party of the 
working class. We defined it as unity of action, free¬ 
dom of discussion and criticism.”' 

Those who oppose unity in a Marxist-Leninist 
party, both inside and outside the communist 
movement, while rejecting the idea of united 
action, interpret freedom of discussion and criti¬ 
cism within the party precisely as freedom of 
anarchist wilfulness by any group, as freedom to 
retain their own positions within the party and to 
create their own groups in order to defend those 
positions; these groups would have their own 
political programmes, their own group discipline 
and their own organisational centres not subor¬ 
dinate to the party majority and its central lead¬ 
ership. Such “freedom” would mean an end to 
the true party spirit and signify anarchist disorder 
that could, if not suppressed, ruin the party by 
totally paralysing its activity. It was for this rea¬ 
son that, from the very outset, Lenin and his 
party resolutely fought against all kinds of fac- 
tionists and dissenters, whom they regarded as 
enemies of the party and unity of the working 
class in its liberation and creative activities. 


' V. I. Lenin, “Party Discipline and the Fight Against 
the Pro-Cadet Social-Democrats”, Collected Works, Vol. 11, 
p. 320. 
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The Bolshevik (Communist) Party held many 
heated all-Party discussions at all crucial points of 
its history that demanded new decisions. Many of 
these ended in the expulsion of diehard factiona- 
lists who refused to comply with Party resolu¬ 
tions. In this connection, Lenin wrote: “Bolshe¬ 
vism would not have defeated the bourgeoisie in 
1917-19 if before that, in 1903-17, it had not 
learned to defeat the Mensheviks, i. e. the oppor¬ 
tunists, reformists, social-chauvinists, and ruth¬ 
lessly expel them from the party of the proletarian 
vanguard.”' In fact. Liquidators and Menshe¬ 
viks were expelled from the Party already before 
the 1917 October Revolution. After the Revolu¬ 
tion, “left-wing communists”, “the workers’ 
opposition” (anarcho-syndicalists), Trotskyites, 
right-wing opportunists and national-deviators 
attempted to organise and actually succeeded in 
organising their own groups within the CPSU. 
They were all united in their departure from the 
Party’s theoretical and organisational founda¬ 
tions, strategy and tactics. They were ousted from 
the Party not because during discussion of various 
issues they voiced opinions that differed from 
those of the Central Committee and Party major¬ 
ity, but because they fought against Party resolu- 


' V. I. Lenin, “The Constituent Assembly Elections and 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat”, Collected Works, Vol. 30, 
1974, p. 275. 
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tions after they had been adopted; they organised 
their own factions, sometimes even illegal, to 
thereby undermine Party unity, which Lenin 
regarded an absolute prerequisite for successful 
socialist construction that should be dearly 
cherished. 

The actions of these factionalists met with the 
full sympathy of imperialists and their accom¬ 
plices, a fact that is hardly surprising, since the 
experience of all revolutions has unambiguously 
shown that counter-revolutionaries invariably 
support the opposition party or group that is clo¬ 
sest to the party which is carrying out a revolu¬ 
tion or has already become the ruling party as a 
result of that revolution. They do that to under¬ 
mine the positions of the ruling or most revolu¬ 
tionary party, restore the old system, and subse¬ 
quently eliminate their own accomplices if they 
do not faithfully serve the reactionaries. 

For instance, the imperialists offered such sup¬ 
port to Mensheviks and Social-Revolutionaries 
against the Bolsheviks in 1917-1920 in Russia; to 
Social-Democrats against the Spartakusbund in 
1918 in Germany; to opponents of Communists 
in Finland and Hungary in 1918-1919. Today, 
the bourgeoisie acts in the same way, using var¬ 
ious opportunist factions within Communist par¬ 
ties in their own interests. 

That is why, when the treachery of the leaders 
of the Second International had become fully 
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apparent, Lenin angrily wrote: “The whole strug¬ 
gle of our Party (and of the working-class move¬ 
ment in Europe generally) must be directed 
against opportunism. The latter is not a current 
of opinion, not a tendency; it (opportunism) has 
now become the organised tool of the bourgeoisie 
within the working-class movement.” ‘ 

In speaking out against those who under the 
banner of freedom of discussion preached anar¬ 
chist disorder, Lenin wrote: “Everyone is free to 
write and say whatever he likes, without any re¬ 
strictions. But every voluntary association (includ¬ 
ing the party) is also free to expel members who 
use the name of the party to advocate anti-party 
views... The party is a voluntary association, 
which would inevitably break up, first ideologi¬ 
cally and then physically, if it did not cleanse 
itself of people advocating anti-party views. And 
to define the border-line between party and anti¬ 
party there is the party programme, the party’s 
resolutions on tactics and its rules.” ^ 

Given the mortal danger to socialist construc¬ 
tion of any vacillation among the ruling van¬ 
guard of the working class, which often operated 
in a milieu that infected the latter with petty- 


' V. I. Lenin, “To David Wijnkoop”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 35, 1976, p. 197. 

^ V. I. Lenin, “Party Organisation and Party Litera¬ 
ture”, Collected Works, Vol. 10, p. 47. 
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bourgeois ideas and traditions, the 10th Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 
adopted in 1921 a resolution “On Party Unity”. 
It was written by Lenin and banned all faction 
(group'/ activity, and obliged the Central Com¬ 
mittee to expel factionalists, irrespective of their 
posts and past services. 

Following the behests of its founder and leader, 
Lenin’s party even today, under existing social¬ 
ism, when the social basis for anti-party factions 
has long ceased to exist, continues to vigilantly 
safeguard its ideological and organisational unity. 
The Party is not fenced off from the capitalist 
world by an insurmountable wall. Nor is it guar¬ 
anteed against penetration by politically fluctuat¬ 
ing elements who do not accept its organisational 
and ideological principles and therefore readily 
succumb to the influence of the anti-socialist ide¬ 
ology that the numerous centres of imperialist 
propaganda are persistently seeking to implant. 
For this reason, the Party safeguards the reliable 
guarantees stipulated in its Rules against all 
manifestations of factionalism. 

Nor does the Party exclude the possibility that 
people advocating factionalism may be among its 
members, and also those with excessive self-con¬ 
ceit and ambition who refuse to reckon with the 
Party’s collective will, let alone those who worm 
themselves into the ruling Party for self-seeking 
reasons, careerists, and morally degraded per- 
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sons. To constantly cleanse the Party ranks of 
these elements is the duty of every Party 
organisation. 

6. The Party’s Strength 

Is in Its Links with the People 

In full conformity with Marx’s and Engels’s 
ideas, Lenin taught that a Communist party can 
successfully fulfil the role of leader of the revolu¬ 
tionary restructuring of society and communist 
construction only when it wins the support of the 
entire working class, and through the latter the support of 
all the working people. 

This follows from the major Marxist-Leninist 
tenet that the people are the creators of history. 
Marx said in an interview with a correspondent 
from the Chicago Tribune on 5 January 1879: “No 
revolution can be performed by a party; it is per¬ 
formed only by a people.” Now, the people com¬ 
prise not only workers, but in many countries 
mostly non-workers. Also, even workers far from 
instantly become aware of their class interests. In 
fact, this was what happened in Petersburg (now 
Leningrad), Russia’s former capital, with its 
highly developed industry and the place where 
the first Russian revolution began in January 
1905 after the bloody events of January 9, 
when over 140,000 unarmed workers carrying 
icons and the tsar’s portraits marched to his 
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palace with a pe.tition to improve their unbear¬ 
able living conditions. The tsar taught the workers 
a lesson of political ABC by ordering his troops 
to shoot them. Thousands of people were killed, 
but the lesson opened the eyes of millions of 
working people. The masses of workers began to 
understand that freedom from oppression is not 
something to be solicited for, neither from the 
tsar, nor from capitalists; they began to realise 
that freedom is to be won in resolute struggle 
against the oppressors. 

Marx once wrote: “One element of success 
they possess-numbers, but numbers weigh only 
in the balance, if united by combination and led 
by knowledge.” ' And it is the revolutionary van¬ 
guard-the party-that gives the masses of the 
people both the organisation and knowledge of 
how to fight for freedom from exploiters and for a 
better life. It is for that purpose that the party 
conducts political work among the working peo¬ 
ple, explains to them the goals they should set for 
themselves and the means for attaining those 
goals, and seeks the support and understanding of 
increasingly broader masses of the people. 

When the party constantly deepens its links with the 

‘ Karl Marx, “Inaugural Address of the Working Men’s 
International Association’’, in: Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol, 2, Progress Pub¬ 
lishers, Moscow, 1976, p. 17. 
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masses and takes their needs and concerns for its own, its 
strength and role in social life grow. In turn, the peo¬ 
ple’s strength and creative abilities multiply if its 
leader is a revolutionary party that knows the 
laws of social development. Naturally, the masses’ 
trust is not something the party gains once and for 
all. It is inconceivable, for instance, that successes 
in a liberation struggle or in socialist construction 
would for ever instil a revolutionary outlook in 
the minds of all the working people, and that they 
would unconditionally accept the party’s counsel. 
The consciousness and sentiments of the working 
people are formed under the influence of various 
internal and external factors, specifically under 
the ideological influence of both Communists and 
anti-communists. Furthermore, a revolutionary, 
socialist consciousness must be fostered in every 
new generation, since it is not something that 
people inherit from their parents. 

In the USSR, for instance, all the Party’s ideo¬ 
logical and political-educational work is aimed at 
educating all Soviet people ideologically and 
morally in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism to 
make them active and conscientious builders of 
communism. This is hardly surprising, since 
every step forward involves new difficulties, and 
the more difficult and important the historical 
task facing the popular masses, the greater 
number of people must be drawn into active par¬ 
ticipation in its solution. 
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Lenin said that in all stages of socialist con¬ 
struction, one must soberly monitor the actual con¬ 
sciousness and preparedness of the whole class 
(not only of its communist vanguard), of all the 
masses of the working people (not only of their 
progressive elements). This is possible only when 
the party really works in the midst of the popular 
masses and knows their sentiments and degree of 
preparedness to understand and accept its slo¬ 
gans. This does not mean, of course, that the 
party follows in the wake of the masses to pas¬ 
sively record the degree of their ideological and 
political maturity and adjust itself to the average 
level of mass consciousness. The point is that the 
mass of people may also occasionally give in to 
backward sentiments, and a revolutionary party 
in fact exists to lead the masses. The party gains 
this position in a struggle for the interests of the 
working people, who learn not only and not so 
much from books and brochures as from their 
own life experience. 

The party is called a vanguard precisely 
because the whole army of working people follow 
it. For that reason, in order that it does not break 
away from the main forces of working people and 
does not slow down their movement, the party 
must know their sentiments and ability and readi¬ 
ness for definite actions. The party must know 
how to approach them with a clear programme 
that takes into account their often non-coincident 
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interests, and how to win their full trust. 

In elaborating and substantiating the Bolshe¬ 
vik Party’s agrarian programme, and also the 
national programme, Lenin gave thought to pro¬ 
viding the working class with allies, both during 
the democratic-revolutionary and the socialist 
stage of the revolution. Lenin’s brochure “To the 
Rural Poor”, published in 1903, clearly 
explained what sections of the peasantry were im¬ 
pelled by their very life conditions to go together 
with the urban workers; to what extent the peas¬ 
antry as a whole was able to support the struggle 
of the proletariat; and at what stage it would 
cease to be united so that some of its sections 
might side with the bourgeoisie. Lenin wrote: 
“All Russian workers and all the rural poor must 
fight with both hands and on two sides', with one 
hand —fight against all the bourgeois, in alliance with 
all the workers; and with the other hand—fight 
against the rural officials, against the feudal landlords, 
in alliance with all the peasants.”' 

The demand for the right of nations to self- 
determination included in the first programme of 
the Bolshevik Party ensured Russia’s working 
class and its party the support or at least positive 
neutrality of the working masses of the oppressed 
peoples of Russia’s outlying areas. 


‘ V. I. Lenin, “To the Rural Poor”, Collected Works^ 
Vol. 6, 1977, p. 407. 
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In order to attract the peasantry, the urban 
petty proprietors, and the working people of the 
outlying national districts to the side of the work¬ 
ing class, Lenin’s party was not against agree¬ 
ments with other parties for attaining specific 
goals that would be to the advantage of all the 
working people. This was the case during the 
Russian revolution of 1905-1907, during the sub¬ 
sequent reaction and new revolutionary upsurge, 
and prior to and during the 1917 October Social¬ 
ist Revolution. Suffice it to recall the 1917-1918 
government bloc of Bolsheviks with left-wing 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, who spoke on behalf of 
the peasantry. But never did the Bolsheviks 
betray their own theoretical and political tenets 
or conceal their objectives; in fact, they specified 
to the point the terms, scope and objectives of all 
their agreements with other parties. These agree¬ 
ments were aimed at strengthening the union of 
the workers and peasants and of all the working 
people, in the interests of their common struggle; 
however, the Bolshevik Party observed its inde¬ 
pendence with utmost strictness. The practi¬ 
ce of revolutionary struggle affords quite a 
number of cases when different organisations 
adhering to diverse views entered into a tempo¬ 
rary alliance. In such cases, however, the partici¬ 
pants often ignored common interests, and their 
only thought was how to use their partners to 
their own advantage, for instance to beat their 
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main rivals in elections, how to gain power, and 
so on. 

At the outset of the 1905 revolution, the Social¬ 
ist-Revolutionaries published in their newspaper 
an appeal for uniting revolutionary forces. Lenin 
replied with his article “A Militant Agreement 
for the Uprising”, in which he recognised the pos¬ 
sibility of joint action by different parties against 
tsarism. At the same time, he warned all true 
revolutionaries against making hasty decisions in 
this important question. 

He wrote: “To achieve a ‘fighting unity’ in 
deed and not merely in word, we must know 
clearly, definitely, and from experience exactly 
wherein and to what extent we can be united. ... 
VVe see in the independent, uncompromisingly 
Marxist party of the revolutionary proletariat the 
sole pledge of socialism’s victory and the road to 
victory that is most free from vacillations.”' 

The alliance of the working class and peasantry 
was the embodiment of Marx’s scientific foresight 
that the working class could not liberate itself 
without simultaneously liberating all the 
exploited people. 

Following Lenin’s course, the Russian Com¬ 
munist Party won from the bourgeoisie and drew 
to the positions of the proletariat the majority of 


' V. I. Lenin, “.4 Militant Agreement for the Uprising”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 8, 1974, pp. 158, 159. 
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the people. Their own life experience showed the 
masses of working people that only by following 
the Bolsheviks could they gain peace, land, free¬ 
dom and bread and ensure the quick and decisive 
victory of the Revoludon. Later in the years of 
socialist construction and in the defence of the 
gains of that construction during the Great 
Patriotic War of 1941-1945, reliance on the 
masses and concern for their needs and vital in¬ 
terests ensured for Lenin’s party complete sup¬ 
port by the working people. And today, too, the 
CPSLF is guided by Lenin’s injunctions that, 
without an alliance with the broad sections of the 
population in diversified fields of activity, any 
successful advance is absolutely out of the ques¬ 
tion. The Party’s strength and ability to success¬ 
fully implement its leading and guiding role lie 
precisely in its reliance on the people’s realised in¬ 
terests. This concerns all the stages in the liber¬ 
ation struggle and subsequent construction of a 
new society. 

When the Party, its leading committees and 
organisations, and all its members speak to people 
in a candid manner, without avoiding acute and 
controversial issues, they help to raise the working 
people’s political culture and try to make every 
man not simply an honest, conscientious worker, 
but a conscious participant in social life as well, 
and so help to strengthen the Party’s links with 
the masses. 
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Lenin’s party not only teaches the masses, but 
learns from them itself. In this lies the profound 
essence of party links with the masses of people. 

To listen to what the working people have to 
say and to take counsel with them is not only 
the duty, but also an intrinsic requirement of the 
whole Party and every Communist executive. 

The question of the party’s role in and leader¬ 
ship of the revolutionary struggle of the working 
people and construction of socialist society essen¬ 
tially boils down to the party's link with the masses, 
to its ability and art to organise, educate and 
politically guide their conscious activity. The 
guarantee of successful party leadership in the 
revolutionary transformation of society is in its 
reliance on the people and in the people’s trust in, 
and support for the party. In fact, the party’s 
entire political and organisational work is di¬ 
rected at the all-round strengthening of its ties 
with the masses and at ensuring the people’s con¬ 
scious trust and support. 

The socialist restructuring of society is firmly 
founded if the masses led by the party realise that 
that is their own cause, that it is something that 
depends on their own hands, intellect and will. 
This is why the party calls on all the people con¬ 
sciously to take part in this work and advises them 
on the forms and ways of such participation. In 
the USSR, for instance, this is done through local 
Soviets, leaders of trade union organisations and 
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people’s control bodies elected by the broad 
masses of working people, and other forms of par¬ 
ticipation by the working people in management 
and administration. In this lies the importance of 
developing socialist democracy in all the spheres 
of social life, for which the CPSU and other fra¬ 
ternal socialist parties show constant concern. To 
that end, they encourage the activity and every 
useful initiative of the working people and of local 
state and public organisations, primarily Soviets, 
trade unions, and youth leagues. 

Bourgeois ideologists and revisionists within 
Communist and workers’ parties seek to make 
people believe that the strengthening of the lead¬ 
ing role of Communist parties in socialist coun¬ 
tries signifies “an encroachment on democracy 
and human freedom”. But party leadership of the 
popular masses does not infringe upon the initia¬ 
tive and rights of the working people but, on the 
contrary, presupposes their continuous develop¬ 
ment, as well as the protection of society from 
criminal elements, hooligans and idlers. 

7. One Should Critically Assess 
His OvsFn Activity 

The enemies of the working people, namely the 
imperialists and their servitors are experienced, 
strong, and perfidious. Even when they suffer 
defeat, they repeatedly try to undermine and split 
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the forces of the victorious people. They also use 
every mistake committed by the party to under¬ 
mine its influence on the masses and to weaken 
the people’s trust. The most experienced masters 
of bourgeois propaganda do this through the 
press, radio and television. 

In any country, the construction of socialism 
encounters great difficulties, and some leaders in¬ 
volved in this great endeavour may make mis¬ 
takes. It is therefore very important for Com¬ 
munist parties and their leaders both in states 
where power belongs to the people and where 
those parties are still fighting for power to thor¬ 
oughly analyse their mistakes and learn their les¬ 
son from them. To that end, they should not over¬ 
estimate what has been gained, but constantly 
subject all their past actions and experience to, 
critical analysis so as to be able to reveal in time 
even the smallest errors and not let them grow 
into big ones that would be difficult or even too 
late to correct. 

The revolutions of all times have proved that, 
even in countries where the popular masses, 
owing to their illiteracy and dire material need, 
still stand aside from politics, it is not the most dif¬ 
ficult thing for the party to take power. What is 
virtually impossible is for the party to retain that 
power if the masses are not interested in support¬ 
ing it. Even if a small group of people do take 
power, it may be overthrown again by another 
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small group, if the broad masses of the people 
show indifference, if they do not exactly know 
what these groups are fighting for and what bene¬ 
fit or harm the future government would bring 
them. For that reason, to win and successfully 
retain power, a revolutionary party must first of 
all explain to the broad masses of the working 
people the objectives of the struggle and help 
them become convinced through their own 
experience in the correctness of its actions in 
order to win their trust. Then the working people 
would see that that party’s words (theory and 
political slogans) and deeds (revolutionary strug¬ 
gle, fulfilment of political pledges) are not at var¬ 
iance, that they can trust it and must support it. 

Lenin, the founder of the CPSU, taught Rus¬ 
sian Communists and revolutionary parties else¬ 
where that even given the most outstanding suc¬ 
cesses they should demand that their leadership, 
and all their organisations and committees, not 
give way to complacency and educate all party personnel 
in the spirit oj non-contentment about what has been 
achieved and of constant readiness for self-critical anal¬ 
ysis of the results of their activity. This concerns the 
entire party membership. 

In socialist countries, every ruling party, de¬ 
spite all its doubtless achievements, can always 
find unused reserves and reveal and openly admit 
its mistakes and omissions. This does not injure 
the party’s prestige, but on the contrary raises its 
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authority and the respect and trust of the people. 

To cite a concrete example from the history of 
the CPSU, during the first years following the 
1917 October Socialist Revolution, Russia exper¬ 
ienced exceptionally severe difficulties caused by 
economic devastation. The latter was “inherited” 
by the young state of the working people from the 
government of the bourgeoisie and landlords and 
became even worse during the civil war of 
1918-1920 and foreign intervention. The Party 
had to temporarily switch over to an economic 
policy called War Communism. This policy was 
expressed in a government decree on food-surplus 
appropriation. The Soviet state established the 
total amount of foodstuffs needed to save the 
urban industrial workers from hunger and to pre¬ 
serve the Red Army’s fighting potential. This 
amount was requisitioned from the peasants for 
fixed prices, and a quota was fixed for every dis¬ 
trict, village and peasant household. In this way, 
the state took from the peasants all the foodstuffs 
that exceeded those established quota, needed for 
their personal use and next year’s sowing. 

However, the peasants could buy almost 
nothing for the money they got for the sold food 
products because the nationalised industry was in 
ruins and the still existing small enterprises were 
mostly idle owing to the lack of fuel and raw 
materials. This naturally caused discontent 
among the peasants. 
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During the civil war, the peasants were ready 
to accept the policy of War Communism, for they 
understood that such measures were necessary to 
prevent landlords and capitalists from returning 
to power. But after the war had ended they were 
against the continuation of that policy because it 
interfered with the development of their econo¬ 
mies. 

Thus, the course of events showed that the 
policy of War Communism, which the Party was 
compelled to pursue for some time, if continued 
during the transition to peaceful construction, 
would have led to a break in the alliance of the 
workers with the mass of peasants, i. e. the middle 
peasantry, and this would in itself be a very dan¬ 
gerous development. 

There was also the belief that, after having won 
power, Russia’s working class would instantly, 
with the aid of the victorious workers of Western 
Europe, organise state production and distribu¬ 
tion, i. e. immediately leap into communism. 
This proved erroneous, however. In effect, to 
achieve that, several transitional stages were to be 
passed. 

The Party openly admitted to the whole people 
that this belief was wrong and also that the 
further continuation of the economic policy of 
War Communism would be inadvisable; it 
adopted the new economic policy (NEP) already 
formulated by Lenin in 1920. Revocation of food- 
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surplus appropriation and its replacement by a 
much lower food tax, after paying which the peas¬ 
ants could freely sell on the market their now 
significant surpluses, and the development of 
the industries that manufactured the commodi¬ 
ties the peasants needed-all this helped ad¬ 
just economic ties between country and town, 
strengthen the alliance of workers and peasants, 
and consolidate the popular masses’ trust for the 
Communist Party. 

Lenin wrote: “A political party’s attitude to¬ 
wards its own mistakes is one of the most impor¬ 
tant and surest ways of judging how earnest the 
party is and how it fulfils in practice its obligations 
towards its class and the working people.”^ In 
delivering the Central Committee’s political re¬ 
port to the 11th Party Congress, Lenin said: “All 
the revolutionary parties that have perished so far, 
perished because they became conceited, because 
they failed to see the source of their strength and 
feared to discuss their weaknesses. We, however, 
shall not perish, because we are not afraid to dis¬ 
cuss our weaknesses and will learn to overcome 
them.” 2 


‘ V. I, Lenin, “‘Left-Wing’ Communism-an Infantile 
Disorder”, Collected Works, Vol. 31, 1977, p. 57. 

^ V, 1. Lenin, “Eleventh Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), 
March 27-April 2, 1922. Closing Speech on the Political 
Report of the Central Committee of the R.C.P.(B.), March 
28”, Collected Works, Vol. 33, 1973, p. 311. 
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The experience of the CPSU, and of all the 
other fraternal Communist and workers’ parties 
for that matter, confirms that without thorough 
critical analysis of what has already been done, 
and what is yet to be achieved or has been done 
erroneously, progress is possible neither in 
theory, nor in politics, nor in economic construc¬ 
tion. 

For that very reason, the party lays bare and 
carefully analyses its mistakes. In the CPSU, crit¬ 
icism and self-criticism are regarded as the right 
and obligation of every Communist, and the same 
order of things exists in the Communist parties of 
other countries as well. The 27th CPSU Congress 
called on all Party organisations to establish the 
spirit of self-criticism and irreconcilability to¬ 
wards shortcomings. The CPSU Rules state that 
persons guilty of suppressing criticism and perse¬ 
cuting critics must be called to strict account in¬ 
cluding possible expulsion from the Party. 

Criticism and self-criticism are of special im¬ 
portance in party organisations that work directly 
in work collectives. The best way to strengthen 
party comradeship is to create in the collective an 
atmosphere in which publicity and the exacting 
and well-wishing criticism of any member of a 
given party organisation, irrespective of his or her 
post and rank, are regarded as normal procedure. 
Naturally, in an atmosphere of showy well-being, 
there would be neither independent reasoning. 
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nor any attempt to get a proper insight into the 
question under discussion with a view to work out 
a truly collective decision, and this is very harm¬ 
ful to the cause of communist and socialist 
construction. 

Criticism is a sharp weapon, and one must han¬ 
dle it carefully. It must combine exactingness and 
respect for human dignity, and manifest genuine 
concern for rectifying shortcomings in order to 
improve the state of affairs and make it possible to 
implement what has already been discussed and 
secured in party decisions. As for self-criticism, it 
must be shown in the readiness to rectify short¬ 
comings by deeds, not in bombastic public 
statements. 

In developing criticism and self-criticism, the 
party opposes petty fault-finding, groundless run¬ 
ning down and slurring of what has been gained 
through the people’s intense efforts in both peace 
and war. 

From time to time, in countries where revolu¬ 
tionary parties are in power, “critics” appear 
who add thousands of fables to every fact, real 
and imaginary. They ascribe the errors of individ¬ 
uals to the party and state as a whole, they pass 
mistakes in the implementation of policy for mis¬ 
takes in that policy itself and make shortcomings 
in economic construction be seen as shortcomings 
in the socialist economic system itself Frequently, 
such “critics” turn out to be in the pay of the sec- 
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ret imperialist propaganda agencies: imperialist 
states covertly supply them not only with pieces of 
scandal and slander, but also with hardware, e. g. 
with compact printing-shops, radio transmitters, 
etc. Such “criticism” should justly be regarded as 
a form of hostile class activity. 


8. Every National Communist 
or Revolutionary Party 
Is Part of the World Army 
of Revolutionaries 

There are many countries where people of dif¬ 
ferent race, language, and creed live together. At 
all times, landlords and capitalists, like present- 
day imperalists, even if they have to put up with 
the existence of working people’s organisations, 
have striven to divide them according to 
nationality, religion, caste, etc. It was from 
Roman slave-owners, who once conquered many 
peoples, that the colonialists adopted the slogan, 
“Divide and Rule”, which Britain, Spain, Portu¬ 
gal, France and other countries used to establish 
their colonial empires. Today, too, the imperial¬ 
ists retain their influence over former colonies by 
separating the peoples and, inside multi-national 
states, the working people, by religious and 
national barriers designed to weaken their unity 
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and impose upon them their own will. 

The US imperialists could have hardly used 
Israel to deprive the people of Palestine of their 
homeland or to harass Lebanon if the Arab coun¬ 
tries, irrespective of religious distinctions between 
various groups, had united to repulse the in¬ 
vaders. It is to the advantage of the Israeli occu¬ 
pants, and even more so to their American mas¬ 
ters, to have the Shiites, Sunnites and Christians 
in Lebanon shoot at each other, instead of at 
those who came to rob their common home¬ 
land. 

In any multi-national country, landlords and 
capitalists, who always live in peace and concord, 
encourage national and religious strife among the 
working people. In fact, they compel the latter to. 
forget that, in spite of differences in language, col¬ 
our or creed, all of them are working people, for 
whom the race and religion of their exploiters are, 
after all, of little import. In fact, the exploiters’ 
only faith is faith in money, the god which all the 
rich worship. 

Being a truly revolutionary vanguard of the 
working class and of all the working people, a 
Communist or any other revolutionary party 
guided by a scientifically-grounded understand¬ 
ing of the laws of social development, and not by 
immediate group interests, is organised on the 
class principle, not on its national or religious dis¬ 
tinctions. It charts both its home and foreign poli- 
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cies so that the working people of any nation, col¬ 
our of the skin or creed would see in every 
Communist or a member of the revolutionary 
party a representative of their interests, who does 
not infringe upon those of the working people of 
other nationalities. 

For example, the USSR is inhabited by over 
100 nations and nationalities, and the CPSU has 
won their support and the trust of the working 
people of other countries because its activity com¬ 
bines selfless service to the working people of all 
the Soviet nations and nationalities with selfless 
service to the cause of the liberation of the work¬ 
ing people of the whole world. The international¬ 
ism, solidarity and mutual support of the work¬ 
ing people of different countries and nationalities 
in their struggle against common class enemies 
are characteristic of any truly revolutionary party 
of the working people. 

Marx and Engels, the founders of scientific 
communism, proved that the communist and 
working-class movement is essentially interna¬ 
tional in character. This is conditioned by the 
common class interests of the respective national 
parties, by their common class objectives and, 
finally, by the common interests of the hostile 
class forces. For that reason, Marx noted that “to 
be able to fight at all, the working class must 
organise itself at home as a class” and that “its 
own country is the immediate arena of its strug- 
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gle”; ‘ he also emphasised that in content, the 
proletariat’s class struggle is international rather 
than national. Marx warned that disregard of the 
bond of brotherhood which ought to exist 
between the workmen of different countries, and 
incite them to stand firmly by each other in all 
their struggle for emancipation, will reduce to 
nought their incoherent efforts.^ 

Marx and Engels proclaimed the immortal slo¬ 
gan “Working Men of All Countries, Unite!” 
and dedicated their lives to put it into life. 

In full conformity with these ideas, Lenin 
taught: “Capital is an international force. To 
vanquish it, an international workers’ alliance, an 
international workers’ brotherhood, is needed.” ^ 
He called upon the working class fighting for its 
objectives and interests in countries both large 
and small to beware of national seclusion and to 
subordinate their immediate private and national 
interests to common class interests. Lenin 
regarded nationalism in the working-class move- 


‘ Karl Marx, “Critique of the Gotha Programme”, in: 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in three 
volumes, Vol. 3, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1973, p. 21. 

^ See Karl Marx, “Inaugural Address of the Working 
Men’s Internauonal Association”, in: Karl Marx and Fre¬ 
derick Engels, IForkt in three volumes, Vol. 2, p. 17. 

3 V. I, Lenin, “Letter to the Workers and Peasants of 
the Ukraine Apropos of the Victories over Denikin”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 30, 1977, p. 293. 
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ment as alien to the proletariat and the working 
people and hostile to their revolutionary struggle 
because by its tactics of division and dismember¬ 
ment it is “reducing to nil the great call for the ral¬ 
lying and unity of the proletarians of all nations, 
all races and all languages”.' 

In fact, the CPSU was organised on interna¬ 
tionalist principles, uniting the working class of 
multi-national Russia. It was active in all the 
regions of the country inhabited by peoples not 
only speaking different languages and preaching 
different gods, but separated socially, economi¬ 
cally, politically and culturally by whole histori¬ 
cal epochs. In these conditions, the Party could 
allow for no cliche either in the struggle for the 
victory of a socialist revolution, or in socialist 
transformation, for that would entail the risk of 
defeat in attaining the common goal. For in¬ 
stance, few people know that till the end of the 
1920s a sentence passed by a kadi (a Muslim judge 
who conducted all court procedures in accord 
with the Shariat law) or by a Soviet court had the 
same legal force in the Central Asian republics of 
the USSR, and that the foundations of feudalism 
and patriarchal relations there (capitalist rela¬ 
tions were non-existent in that area) were under¬ 
mined as late as in the early thirties, after the 

' V. I. Lenin, “The Latest Word in Bundist National- 
ism”, Collected Works^ Vol. 6, 1977, p. 519. 
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land-and-water reform had been completed. 
Some Soviet peoples in the North and East of 
Russia even retained their primitive-communal 
system and, given their small population and 
severe habitat, they simply had no strength to 
assimilate modern civilisation. 

All the peoples of the USSR reached socialism 
simultaneously within a historically short period 
because of the CPSU’s Leninist national policy, 
because the Party struggled for complete emanci¬ 
pation of all the nations, for the free right of each 
one of them to set up its own national state, and 
for complete equality of all nations and nationali¬ 
ties. 

But not only for that. The Party also struggled 
for iht fraternal union and mutual assistance of all the 
peoples inhabiting the USSR. Without this, po¬ 
litically independent but economically underde¬ 
veloped and militarily weak peoples would, if left 
alone, fall victim to imperialist predators and fail 
to develop their national economy and culture. 
Suffice it to recall that during the years of the first 
two Soviet five-year plans of economic and social 
development (1927-1936), more than 90% of the 
budgets of the Soviet Central Asian Republics, 
Kazakhstan, and the Trans-Caucasia came from 
all-Union funds. 

In the early 20th century, the peoples of tsarist 
Russia who now live in Kazakhstan and Central 
Asia were mostly nomads and had no writing sys- 
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tem of their own. To show how they live nowa¬ 
days, let us consider the example of the Kazakh 
people. Today Kazakhstan is one of the fifteen 
equal Soviet Republics, and not only are all in¬ 
habitants aged over nine literate, but 86.9 per 
cent of those occupied in the national economy 
have secondary or higher education. 

Kazakhstan has its own Academy of Sciences 
and hundreds of research and educational insti¬ 
tutes, and also a national drama theatre, an opera 
and ballet theatre, and a rich literature and art. 
It also boasts a modern industry and a multisec¬ 
toral agriculture, all of which has been created 
over a period corresponding to an average 
life-span. 

In 1983, Henri Alleg, former editor of Alger 
republicain and author of many books, published 
Red Star and Green Crescent, a book in which he de¬ 
scribes his visit to the Central Asian Soviet Re¬ 
publics and the amazingly high national aware¬ 
ness of their freoples. He writes that where only 
separate tribes once used to live new peoples have 
formed under Soviet government; prior to the 
establishment of Soviet power, what are now 
known as Uzbek, Turkmen and Tajik republics 
were non-existent. Only the formation of the 
USSR allowed their peoples to become nations. 

Alleg goes on to write that in Uzbekistan 
children speak Uzbek much better than their par¬ 
ents, because they learnt the language at school in 
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its novel, enriched variant. Furthermore, every 
new generadon speaks Russian also better than 
the previous one. According to klleg, religious 
figures in Tashkent told him that they know their 
state leaders, both Russians and non-Russians, 
are Communists and atheists; but at the same 
time they clearly see that their efforts to establish 
people’s equality and stop exploitation of man by 
man constitute a cause that is more in fine with 
Islam than the deeds of those who five times a day 
say their prayers and then join the imperialists in 
killing coreligionists. 

This was Alleg’s response to the slander that in 
the USSR non-Russian peoples (constituting one 
half of the Soviet population) and believers were 
allegedly oppressed. Under Soviet law, preaching 
of nadonal strife is punishable as a criminal act, 
and each individual may profess any religion he 
likes, or none at all. 

The unprecedentedly rapid upsurge of the 
economy and culture of formerly backward peo¬ 
ples took place because the CPSU, while carefully 
accounting for the specific nadonal and historical 
peculiarities of various regions, did not miss the 
main common features that unite the working 
people of all nationalities, namely their aspiration 
for freedom, independence, and social justice, 
and also the need to unite the forces of all peoples 
in the struggle for a better future, for socialism. 
But, of course, a true revolutionary party that 
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wants to lead all the working people, must take 
into consideration all the national, age-old pecu¬ 
liarities. Communists are against nationalism that 
separates nations, but they support the desire of 
all peoples for freedom, and therefore national 
liberation movements and the parties that lead 
them. For instance. Communists throughout the 
world, including those in Portugal, supported 
Angola’s struggle for independence. And they all 
believe that the Angolan and Portuguese working 
people should live in peace and friendship and 
back one another in the struggle against 
exploiters of any nationality. Imperialists and 
their accomplices go out of their way to spread 
the foolish and slanderous fable that Soviet Com¬ 
munists reject other countries’ national and other 
features and believe all Communist parties should 
build socialism after the Soviet “model”. 

The absurdity of this claim is already obvious 
from the fact that there was never a single 
“model” in the USSR itself. On the contrary, 
every region, e. g. the central industrial area of 
former Russia, Central Asia, the Extreme North, 
or the Soviet Far East, retained their national, 
historical and other peculiarities during socialist 
construction. 

Before the victory of the October Revolution in 
Russia, Lenin wrote: “All nations will arrive at 
socialism - this is inevitable, but all will do so in 
not exactly the same way, each will contribute 
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something of its own to some form of democracy, 
to some variety of the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat, to the varying rate of socialist transforma¬ 
tions in the different aspects of social life.”' 

Lenin believed (and all Marxist-Leninist par¬ 
ties recognise this) that the art of leadership of the 
revolutionary, transforming activity of the work¬ 
ing class is in the ability to apply the general principles 
of Marxism to the specific conditions of a given country. 
In fact, there is no country in Europe, Asia, or 
America, where revolution and socialist transfor¬ 
mations simply repeated the experience of others. 
The inventors of all sorts of slanderous fables, 
whose specific intention is to make Communist 
and other revolutionary parties pursue national 
narrow-minded objectives and reject interna¬ 
tionalist principles, know this very well, too. In 
other words, they want to disarm Communist and 
other revolutionary parties in the face of ene¬ 
mies-the imperialists - who, despite their inter¬ 
necine bickering for profits, instantly form a unit¬ 
ed front when they see their class interests 
threatened. 

It would be to the imperialists’ advantage if in 
solving the questions of transition to socialism in 
their countries Communist, popular-democratic 
and other revolutionary parties were not to be 


‘ V. I. Lenin, “A Caricature of Marxism and Imperial¬ 
ist Economism”, Collected Works, Vol. 23, 1977, pp. 69-70. 
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guided by the general laws of socialist revolution 
and socialist construction that have already been 
tested by many nations, but were to create certain 
“new” relevant theories that do not account for 
the essentially common elements in such a 
transition. 

Alienation of revolutionary parties and 
national revolutionary movements from world 
socialism and their deviation from time-tested 
pathways would lead to mistakes and blunders 
and undermine the confidence of the working 
people in these parties. The imperialists would 
seek to take advantage of this so that by fraud, 
bribery and other insidious means they could 
remove them from power and establish govern¬ 
ments to their own liking; history shows that they 
sometimes succeed in doing this. 

The CPSU regards itself as a unit of the world 
army of revolutionary workers’ parties. It has in¬ 
variably taken close to heart both the successes 
and failures of the liberation and creative struggle 
in any country. The USSR, which traversed the 
longest path in building a new society, has always 
rendered fraternal peoples all possible economic, 
political and moral assistance, and with all its 
might defended them from attempts at armed im¬ 
perialist aggression. 

Soviet Communists cherish the following 
behest of the great Lenin: “The foreign policy of 
the proletariat is alliance with the revolutionaries 
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of the advanced countries and with all the 
oppressed nations against all and any impe¬ 
rialists.” ' 

The Soviet people and their socialist state have 
always striven to share their rich and diverse 
experience in building a new society with all 
fighters for socialism. At the First All-Russia Con¬ 
gress of Economic Councils, when the Soviet state 
was not in theory, but in practice making its first, 
but very important steps toward socialism, Lenin 
said: “This experience will never be forgotten.... 
The experience ... cannot be taken away, no mat¬ 
ter how difficult the vicissitudes the Russian revo¬ 
lution and the international socialist revolution 
may pass through. It has gone down in history as 
socialism’s gain, and on it the future world revo¬ 
lution will erect its socialist edifice.” 

The CPSiPs internationalist policy, its struggle for 
the freedom, independence and social progress of all 
ructions, great and small, and its incessant struggle for 
world peace, strengthen its prestige both at home and 
abroad. For peace is the paramount prerequisite 
not only of welfare, but, in this thermonuclear 
age, of mankind’s existence itself 

Working people’s revolutionary parties must, 

' V. I. Lenin, “The Foreign Policy of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution”, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 87. 

^ V. I. Lenin, “Speech at the First Congress of Lconom- 
ic Councils, May 26, 1918”, Collected Works, Vol. 27, 1977, 
p. 413. 
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in fact, be internationalist if they desire national 
independence and freedom from exploiters for the 
working people, not only of their own country, 
but also for those in all other countries. 

Finally, another vitally important field of 
activity in which all revolutionary parties must 
unite their efforts, irrespective of variances in 
theory and tactics, is the struggle against the 
threat of a new world war, which, given the exist¬ 
ing nuclear and other means of mass destruction, 
could destroy all life on Earth. 

In their struggle against forces that are pushing 
the world toward war, Marxists offer their hand 
to all people of good will, to all parties, organisa¬ 
tions and movements, even if they have major 
ideological differences with them. In 1981, the 
festival of Die Wahrheit, the newspaper of the 
Socialist Unity Party of West Berlin (a Marxist- 
Leninist Party) was attended by many non-com¬ 
munist organisations. One may wonder what had 
brought them together at a communist festival; 
the answer was seen in the following terse inscrip¬ 
tion on a poster displayed on the kiosk of the 
women’s organisation of the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union: “We debate with you! But who will 
if a nuclear war breaks out?” Indeed, in that case, 
all debaters could disappear, especially in den¬ 
sely populated areas of the globe, and the chan¬ 
ces to preserve life on Earth would be almost nil. 

Having started a wild arms race, aggressive US 
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imperialist circles continue to stockpile heaps of 
new first-strike nuclear weapons. They deploy 
these weapons not only in the United States itself, 
but at their military bases in many other parts of 
the globe, especially in Western Europe, near 
whose shores they keep numerous missile and air¬ 
craft carriers and submarines; they also strive to 
militarise outer space. The idea is to gain military 
superiority over the USSR and other socialist 
countries and make their NATO allies nuclear 
hostages, and cow all the peoples striving for real 
political and economic independence. At the 
same time, they would want to proclaim all revo¬ 
lutionary struggles against imperialists and their 
puppets as “terrorism”. 

The greater the stockpiles of nuclear-missile 
weapons, the more they are spread over the 
globe, the more probable becomes a planned or 
not-planned outbreak of a world nuclear war. 

The CPSU and the Soviet state are aware of 
this danger and do everything possible to lessen 
and completely eliminate it. 

The USSR has advanced over one hundred 
constructive initiatives in the UN alone, and the 
world knows that it was the Soviet Union who 
tabled the most drastic proposal on general and 
complete disarmeunent combined with general 
and complete control. The Soviet stand on this 
issue was most clearly specified in CC CPSU 
General Secretary Gorbachev’s Statement of 
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January 15, 1986, in which he proposed a realistic 
comprehensive programme for preventing the 
development and deployment of strike weapons 
in outer space; complete and general elimination 
by the end of this century of all types of nuclear 
weapons and all other means of mass destruction 
intended for use in outer space and elsewhere; 
and reaching an agreement on the reduction of 
conventional armaments and the number of 
Soviet and US troops, and then on freezing the 
levels of troops confronting each other in the 
centre of Europe. 

This programme was resolutely and fully 
approved and confirmed by the 27th CPSU Con¬ 
gress, convened in late February 1986. 

The reader may ask about the connection of the 
USSR’s peaceful foreign policy and its proposal 
to halt the arms race and achieve disarmament 
with the international unity of working people 
and their revolutionary vanguards, i. e., their 
Communist, workers’, revolutionary-democratic, 
national liberation, and other revolutionary par¬ 
ties. In fact, the connection is quite direct. Today, 
the danger of war confronts all nations, irrespec¬ 
tive of their level of development, social system, 
colour of the skin, or religion. Also, ninety per 
cent of the world’s population are working peo¬ 
ple, whose interests are expressed by political par¬ 
ties (many of which unfortunately do that only in 
word). 
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Let us now see whose advantage is served by 
the Soviet proposals made at the 39th Session of 
the UN General Assembly. The USSR proposed 
that powers possessing nuclear weapons 

- should regard the prevention of nuclear war 
as their main foreign policy objective; should not 
allow situations fraught with the danger of nu¬ 
clear war to arise; and, in case they do arise, 
should conduct urgent consultations so as not to 
allow a nuclear conflagration to flare up; 

- should abandon propaganda of all versions 
of nuclear war, whether global or limited; 

- should pledge not to be the first to use nu¬ 
clear weapons; 

should under no circumstance use nuclear 
weapons against non-nuclear countries that have 
no such weapons on their territory, and should 
respect the status of existing nuclear-free zones 
and encourage the creation of new ones in various 
regions of the globe; 

- should not proliferate nuclear arms in any 
form; would transfer nuclear weapons and con¬ 
trol over them to no one; should not station them 
in countries that have no such weapons; and 
should not shift the nuclear arms race to new 
areas, including outer space. 

The implementation of these proposals would 
be equally to the advantage of all peoples, all 
those who wish to live peacefully, no matter what 
their nationality, political views or religion. The 
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struggle for peace is a struggle for man’s prirrmry, princi¬ 
pal right- the right to live, without which all bom¬ 
bastic talk about human rights would not be 
worth a cent. 

The only trouble is that not all people are fully 
aware of the importance of the struggle for peace, 
that not everybody knows what to do to stop a 
handful of political maniacs and profit-greedy 
arms dealers, all of whom are deeply rooted in the 
state machinery of capitalist countries. 

In recent years, the peace movement has 
gained very strong impetus and has involved 
hundreds of millions of people throughout the 
world. The socialist countries firmly oppose all 
war-mongers, and the non-aligned movement 
which includes dozens of countries is beginning to 
take an increasingly anti-militarist stand. The im¬ 
portant thing now is for all these powerful forces 
to unite in a struggle for peace. Those who oppose 
this comprise not very numerous, but very power¬ 
ful elements highly experienced in political wran¬ 
gling aimed at deceiving the working people. 
They represent giant military-industrial com¬ 
plexes that actually influence the policies of bour¬ 
geois governments, and also all the private and 
state mass media at their disposal, i. e. the radio, 
television, the press, news agencies, etc. 

They try to disunite peace fighters in the same 
way as they split fighters for freedom, indepen¬ 
dence, and social progress, i. e. through fraud. 
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bribery, and corruption of trade union officials 
and political activists, and by direct intimida¬ 
tion, terror, arrests, lay-offs, and so on. 

A major duty and indispensable feature of 
every truly revolutionary party aspiring to lead 
and teach the working people is to contrapose 
death merchants and war-mongers with a united 
working people’s front. 

In this chapter, we have examined the qualities 
a party should have if it intends to be a real revo¬ 
lutionary vanguard of the working people in their 
struggle against all kinds of exploitation and 
oppression. By losing at least one of those quali¬ 
ties, the party may turn either into a group of 
babblers or into a catspaw with which the 
imperialists would deceive the working people 
and urge them to maintain a class peace and co¬ 
operate with their exploiters. This is evidenced by 
the experience of all working people’s revolution¬ 
ary parties. 

The chapters that follow will show who creates 
revolutionary parties and how the latter should 
be organised to successfully fulfil their revolution¬ 
ary role. 





Chapter II. HOW AND BY WHOM 

IS A REVOLUTIONARY PARTY, 
THE VANGUARD 
OF THE WORKING PEOPLE 
CREATED? 


1. Who Creates 

the Working Class’s 
Revolutionary Party 

Lenin taught that the Party is part 
of the working class, its vanguard 
in the struggle against exploiters 
and, following a socialist revolu¬ 
tion, also “the leader, the vanguard 
of the proletariat, which rules di¬ 
rectly”. ' 

When Lenin started creating the 
proletariat’s revolutionary party in 
Russia, an overwhelming majority 
of the working class were illiterate. 
And today, too, even in developed 
capitalist countries, the workers, 
though they are literate and techni- 

' V. I. Lenin, “Once Again on the 
Trade Unions, the Current Situation and 
the Mistakes of Trotsky and Bukharin”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 32, 1973, p. 98. 
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cally trained for skilled work at modern enter¬ 
prises, generally lack sufficient knowledge both to 
really understand why the society they live and 
slave in for the owners of enterprises and landed 
estates is so unjust, and to find ways for eliminat¬ 
ing social injustice. It is even more difficult for the 
illiterate and semi-literate masses of the working 
people to understand this. 

On the other hand, people who received the 
necessary educadon and are familiar with their 
society’s structure, e. g. social scientists, lawyers, 
journahsts, and radio and TV commentators, as a 
rule loyally serve the bourgeois state and do their 
utmost to uphold and laud the capitalist system. 

However, among well-educated people in 
capitalist countries (occasionally even among 
the propertied classes), there are those who not 
only understand that the existing social system is 
unjust, but are also aware of the need to eliminate 
it; they know what force could bring that about, 
too. 

Marx and Engels were not workers, but they 
were both outstanding scholars and highly honest 
revolutionaries. They were the first to see that the 
working class was the only force in capitalist 
society that could lead the people to complete vic¬ 
tory in the struggle for eliminating a system based 
on the exploitation of man by man. Together 
with their comrades-in-arms, Marx and Engels 
devoted their whole life to explaining to workers 
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their actual role in social development. They 
brought scientific knowledge to the working 
masses to awaken a revolutionary, socialist con¬ 
sciousness in them, and progressively-minded and 
most class-conscious workers formed proletarian 
parties in industrially developed countries. The 
same happened in Russia. 

Among Russians who shared Lenin’s views and 
had organised a Communist party under his lead¬ 
ership, there were both workers and representa¬ 
tives of the propertied classes. But all of them 
were professional revolutionaries, that is to say 
revolution was their life-work. Professional revo¬ 
lutionaries, irrespective of their class origin, were 
the most active fighters for the working class’s 
genuine interests; they had a very hard time, full 
of deprivation and danger, and thousands of 
them either died in that struggle, or went through 
prison or hard labour, and decades of illegal 
work. Lenin, the founder of the CPSU, was 
several times arrested, imprisoned and exiled to 
Siberia; he also spent many years as an emigre, 
hiding from tsarist gendarmes. 

Professional revolutionaries first organised 
workers’ secret circles, which then combined in 
unions that not only spread scientific socialism 
among the workers, but directed their economic 
struggle. The first such association and embryo of 
a revolutionary Bolshevik Party in Russia was the 
Petersburg League of Struggle for the Emancipa- 
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tion of the Working Class, organised by Lenin in 
1894. 

On the eve of the 1917 October Socialist Revo¬ 
lution, the Russian bourgeois press scoffed at the 
Bolsheviks because they wanted to take power 
and asked them whether, if they did, workers, 
peasants and cooks would be the ones to adminis¬ 
ter the state. Today, not only open defenders of 
the bourgeoisie ask this, but leaders of numerous 
parties that call themselves workers’, socialist, 
Social-Democratic, and Christian parties. They 
say that workers in bourgeois states, or the work¬ 
ing people in developing countries should first 
learn how to administer the state, and only then 
aspire for power. But who is going to teach the 
workers and peasants to administer the state? 
Capitalists? True enough, this sometimes 
happens: in some bourgeois countries, former 
workers even hold ministerial posts, but this is an 
exception from the general rule. Moreover, these 
people have long ceased to serve their class, and 
are simply capitalist proxies. 

Lenin’s party thought differently. It decided it 
should first take power and then use that power to 
teach the masses of workers and peasants state 
administration as quickly as possible. The Com¬ 
munists were convinced that there were many 
talented people among those masses who would 
prove their worth if given a chance. 

Lenin wrote: “If a definite level of culture is 
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required for the building of socialism (although 
nobody can say just what that definite ‘level of 
culture’ is, for it differs in every ... country), why 
cannot we begin by first achieving the prerequi¬ 
sites for that definite level of culture in a revolu¬ 
tionary way, and then, with the aid of the workers’ 
and peasants’ government and the Soviet system, 
proceed to overtake the other nations?” ‘ 

In the beginning, professional revolutionaries 
included not only people with university degrees 
(by 1917, they constituted 0.6 per cent of the 
Party membership, 66.6 per cent of whom had 
only primary or home education, and 17 per cent 
were illiterate), but those who, though they were 
officially primary school graduates, had studied 
many subjects by themselves, especially those 
relating to politics. Let us, for instance, take 
Soviet Russia’s workers’ and peasants’ govern¬ 
ment in the first years after the Revolution. 
Lenin, Chairman of the Council of People’s Com¬ 
missars, graduated from secondary school and 
Petersburg University with honours (passing his 
examinations without attending lectures because 
he had been expelled from Kazan University for 
revolutionary activity). A great Marxist scholar, 
highly talented organiser, ’ politician, and 
administrator, Lenin rallied people with very dif- 

‘ V. I. Lenin, “Our Revolution”, Collected Works, 
33, pp. 478-79. 
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ferent educational backgrounds. Georgi 
Petrovsky, the People’s Commissar of the Inte¬ 
rior, was a worker and member of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party (RSDLP) since 

1897. Before the Revolution, he was a worker- 
elected member of the State Duma (tsarist Rus¬ 
sia’s Parliament); in 1914 he was arrested in vio¬ 
lation of the law on M. P. immunity. He had only 
primary schooling, but he read extensively, and 
this, plus his life experience, made him one of the 
most educated men of his time. 

Yakov Sverdlov (b. 1885), a professional revo¬ 
lutionary, RSDLP member since 1901 and one of 
Lenin’s closest comrades-in-arms, was Chairman 
of the All-Russia Central Executive Committee of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies; he died in 1919 
and was succeeded by Mikhail Kalinin, who in 
1922 became Chairman of the All-Union Central 
Executive Committee, and from 1938 to 1946 
held the post of Chairman of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet. Now, Kalinin was orig¬ 
inally a peasant, and later became a metal worker 
with only primary village school education. In 

1898, he was a professional revolutionary, so he 
studied himself and taught others. Even today his 
books on education help teachers and Party pro¬ 
pagandists educate young people and disseminate 
Marxist-Leninist theory. 

The Bolshevik Party membership also included 
some tsarist army regular officers, whose knowl- 
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edge proved very useful when the Soviet state was 
organising its armed forces. The first to head the 
People’s Commissariat of Defence were Antonov- 
Ovseyenko, formerly a junior officer; Dybenko, a 
former Baltic Fleet seaman; and Krylenko, 
second lieutenant in the First World War. 

Voroshilov and Bliicher, two of the most cele¬ 
brated Red Army leaders in the Civil War in 
Russia, were workers. Mikhail Frunze, outstand¬ 
ing Soviet military theoretician, studied military 
science by himself in the days of his professional 
revolutionary activities. Budyonny was a peasant 
who during the First World War rose to cavalry 
sergeant-major in the tsarist army. Tukhachevsky 
received his military education in tsarist Russia, 
and joined the Red Army as lieutenant of the 
guard. All these people were army and front com¬ 
manders who beat White Guard counter-revolu¬ 
tionary armies headed by former tsarist generals 
with academic military education and lengthy 
combat experience; besides, counter-revolu¬ 
tionary staffs had US, British, French and 
Japanese military advisers. 

All these examples have been cited to corrob¬ 
orate the truth now widely known to the world’s 
working people, namely that statesmen, politi¬ 
cians and military leaders can get their training 
not only in colleges, universities, and military 
schools, access to which for ordinary people is 
either closed or highly complicated. The latter 
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get educated in the course of a struggle which 
compels them to aspire for knowledge. “Pottery is 
kilned by potters, not by gods”, says an old pro¬ 
verb, and as a matter of fact potters, metallur¬ 
gists, or men of any other trade can administer 
state affairs: they must only be organised and 
taught, and acquire the basic skills of adminis¬ 
tration. The party, i. e. the people’s revolution¬ 
ary vanguard alone can do this, given it consists 
of those who can set example to be followed by all 
the working people. 

In creating a revolutionary party in Russia, 
Lenin believed that its membership should be 
selected only from among convinced revolu¬ 
tionaries who resolutely side with the working 
class. This is what he wrote in this connection: 
“It would be better if ten who do work should not 
call themselves Party members (real workers 
don’t hunt after titles!) than that one who only 
talks should have the right and opportunity to be 
a Party member.”* A working-class party can 
fulfil its role of leader in the revolution and subse¬ 
quent restructuring of society only “if it really 
comprises all the finest representatives of the 
class, if it consists of folly conscious and staunch 


‘ V. I. Lenin, “Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P., July 
17(30)-August 10(23), 1903. Second Speech in the Discus¬ 
sion on the Party Rules, August 2 (15)”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 6, p. 501. 
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Communists who have been educated and steeled 
by the experience of a persistent revolutionary 
struggle”. ‘ 

Knowing that bourgeois governments in many 
countries included (and now also include) “law- 
and capital-abiding” worker party leaders, Lenin 
explained: “Whether or not a party is really a 
political party of the workers does not depend 
solely upon a membership of workers, but also 
upon the men that lead it, and the content of its 
actions and its political tactics. Only this latter 
determines whether we really have before us a 
political party of the proletariat.”^ 

In order to ensure the implementation of its 
strictly class policy only the best representatives of 
the working class were to make up the nucleus of 
a workers’ party. Hence, Lenin believed it neces¬ 
sary to first include in the Party membership 
representatives of the proletariat and indicated 
that only after that, “only in the name of a real 
workers’ party can we, without losing faith in our 
convictions, call on all the progressive elements in 


' V. I. Lenin, “Theses on the Fundamental Tasks of the 
Second Congress of the Communist International”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 31, p. 187. 

^ V. I. Lenin, “The Second Congress of the Communist 
International, July 19-August 7, 1920. Speech on Affiliation 
to the British Labour Party, August 6”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 31, pp. 257-58. 
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the country to join in revolutionary work”.' 

In this connection, it would be highly interest¬ 
ing to note the Party’s social composition before 
the 1917 October Revolution, when those Joining 
it required neither a term of probation, nor 
written recommendations, and when the sole 
guiding principle was “natural selection”, so to 
speak. Weak and hesitant people who feared pris¬ 
ons and exile did not join the Party. 

Representatives of bourgeois and petty-bour¬ 
geois political parties that were rejected by the 
Russian people, wrote many books in their spare 
time as emigres abroad. In them, they tried to 
vindicate the total collapse of their parties and to 
prove that the Bolshevik victory was due to a 
coincidence of chance factors. 

For many decades now, politicians hostile to 
the CPSU have been spreading the slanderous lie 
that, in Russia, a handful of energetic intellec¬ 
tuals headed by Lenin had by chance subor¬ 
dinated Russia’s working class to their influence. 
But who doubts that, if not for the support of the 
whole class in whose interest that handful of ener¬ 
getic intellectuals fought, the latter, no matter 
how talented, could never have developed over a 
period of only 14 years from a small, persecuted 
group into the ruling party of the largest country 


' V. I. Lenin, “On the Tasks of the Social-Democratic 
Movement”, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 270. 
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on Earth. In fact, Table 1 shows that the Party 
was then also chiefly a workers’ party. 

Table 1 


Bolshevik Party Class Composition Before 1917 


Glass 

Composition, % of total membership 

before 1905 

1905-1916 

1917 

Workers 

58.6 

64.5 

63.8 

Peasants 

3.8 

3.5 

8.3 

Office employees 

32.0 

27.1 

23.9 

Others 

5.6 

4.9 

4.0 


The figures shown in Table 2 are even more 
illustrative. 

Table 2 

Bolshevik Party Class Composition 
of New Members Who Joined the Party Before 1917 


Class 

Composition, % of total new membership 

before 1905 

1905-1916 

1917 

Workers 

65.4 

65.8 

64.9 

Peasants 

3.7 

3.8 

9.2 

Office employees 

26.1 

25.2 

21.6 

Others 

4.8 

5.2 

4.3 


The workers shown in Tables 1 and 2 were not 
simply those occupied in various industries, but 

7 1346 
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specifically those who had become fully class¬ 
conscious to start an organised struggle. The fact 
that the percentage of workers joining the Party 
was higher than that of workers who were already 
Party members by 1917 is explained very simply: 
there were fewer professional revolutionaries 
among them, who were not connected with any 
specific enterprise or even city, were better at hid¬ 
ing from the police, and could always change 
their job. 

In stressing the strictly class nature of a Com¬ 
munist party and the need for constantly 
strengthening its workers’ nucleus, Lenin 
believed it necessary to replenish its membership 
also from other strata of the working people, 
namely from the peasantry and the growing sec¬ 
tion of the intelligentsia, provided they had assi¬ 
milated a proletarian outlook and sided with the 
working class. The working-class party invites all 
strata of the working and exploited people who 
fully share a proletarian outlook to join its ranks. 

In this connection, it would appear interesting 
to cite an excerpt from In What Is the Bolsheviks’ 
Strength, an article by Menshevik (anti-Bolshevik) 
Bazarov published in the Novaya ^hizn (New Life) 
newspaper on October 25 (November 7), 1917, 
the day when the Great October Socialist Revo¬ 
lution triumphed. In that article, Bazarov admit¬ 
ted : “The nucleus of the Bolshevik Party com¬ 
prised the cream of the Russian working class, its 
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staunchest section, the one most highly endowed 
with creative powers. The Bolshevik worker intel¬ 
ligentsia that plays a leading role in trade unions, 
factory committees and other practical proletar¬ 
ian organisations has completed a vast scope of 
cultural work over the past several months, and it 
is to that intelligentsia that we owe more than to 
anyone else that, despite all destructive in¬ 
fluences, our industrial life did not deteriorate to 
a state of total anarchy.” 

As a result of socialism having been built in the 
USSR, of the shifting of all sections of the work¬ 
ing people to the positions of the working class 
and consolidation of the socio-political and ideo¬ 
logical unity of Soviet society, the Communist 
Party, retaining its class essence and ideology as 
the party of the working class, has become the 
party of all the people. In its nature, the CPSU 
continues to be the working-class party and the 
leading and guiding force in implementing its his¬ 
torical task of building communism. Today, how¬ 
ever, the CPSU expresses the working class’s 
communist ideals, the ideals shared by all the 
social strata of Soviet society. 

Throughout its history, the CPSU has always 
made high demands on its members in line with 
the existing situation. Already in 1900, in the first 
issue of the Bolshevik newspaper Iskra, Lenin 
wrote; “We must train people who will devote 
the whole of their lives, not only their spare even- 
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ings, to the revolution.” ‘ By this he meant profes¬ 
sional revolutionaries who were to found the 
Party. Again, at the 2nd RSDLP Congress in 
1903, when the Bolshevik Party came into exist¬ 
ence, Lenin ui^ed: “It is our task to safeguard the 
firmness, consistency, and purity of our Party. We 
must strive to raise the title and the significance of 
a Party member higher, higher and still higher.” ^ 
The 27th Congress of the CPSU once again 
reminded all Party members: “We, the Com¬ 
munists, are looked upon as a model in every¬ 
thing—in work and behaviour. We have to live 
and work in such a way that the working person 
could say: ‘Yes, this is a real Communist’.... Our 
task is to show tireless concern for the purity 
of Party ranks and dependably close the Party 
to uncommitted people, to those who join it out 
of careerist or other mercenary considerations.”^ 
Alien elements try to stick to a working people’s 
ruling party out of selfish interests. But their 
actions compromise the party and prevent it 


' V. I. Lenin, “The Urgent Tasks of the Movement”, 
ColltxUd Works, Vol. 4, 1977, pp. 370-71. 

^ V. I. Lenin, “Second Congress of the R.S.D.L.P., July 
17(30)-August 10 (23), 1903. Second Speech in the Discus¬ 
sion on the Party Rules, August 2(15)”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 6, p. 502. 

’ Mikhail Gorbachev, Political Report of the CPSU Central 
Committee to the 27th Party Congress, Novosti Press Agency 
Publishing House, Moscow, 1986, pp. 97, 102. 
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from implementing its policy. Hence, the party 
must take resolute steps to get rid of them. 

Under the order of things existing in the CPSU 
today, the higher the post a Communist holds in 
the economic, state or party leadership, the 
higher his responsibility. 

A Communist is always in the public eye. 
CPSU organisations are active in virtually every 
work collective as the political nucleus and con¬ 
ductor of Party policies. In work collectives, 
everyone sees the Communists’ attitude towards 
their work: whether they are exacting of them¬ 
selves and their Party comrades, including 
leaders; how irreconcilable they are toward, say, 
self-love, avarice, hard drinking and other in¬ 
fringements of discipline and the law and order 
and toward indifferent attitudes to people’s needs 
and doings. 

Unaffiliated working people often judge the 
Party by the behaviour of its members and 
organisations. That is why the CPSU places strict 
demands on its membership. This is quite 
natural, for every Communist is a right-flank 
man in communist construction, the Party’s 
representative in any work collective, and he acts 
not only by explaining Party policies and by pro¬ 
claiming slogans, but primarily by showing a 
good example in work, social and political activi¬ 
ties, and everyday life. The Party strives to 
enhance the Communists’ vanguard role and 
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takes into account the impact of their moral 
example. It insists that every Party member, and 
especially those who hold leading posts, behave 
immaculately, and severely punishes those who 
deviate from the norms of proper Party be¬ 
haviour. 

Sergei Kirov, an outstanding representative of 
Lenin’s old guard, once said that our everyday 
practical work should always be accompanied by 
a Bolshevik-minded, honest and noble concern 
for the Party’s cause. This in full measure also 
relates to the Party’s membership. The CPSU 
constantly regulates the admission of new 
members with a view to strengthening the Party’s 
worker nucleus, which grows by admitting regu¬ 
lar workers from big industrial enterprises. At the 
same time, in regulating the growth of its mem¬ 
bership, the Party also takes into consideration 
changes in the Soviet people’s social composition; 
the specific features of every given region, city, 
district, and individual work collective; and the 
need for enhancing the Party’s influence in var¬ 
ious sectors of the national economy and culture. 

2. The Revolutionary Vanguard 
of the Working People 
in Developing Countries 

The qualities inherent in people who have 
devoted themselves to organising a revolutionary 
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vanguard party in developing countries should be 
essentially the same as those inherent in proletar¬ 
ian revolutionaries. Also, the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of truly revolutionary vanguards of peoples 
either fighting for their liberation or undergoing a 
given stage of socialist transformation are similar 
to those of the revolutionary vanguard of the 
working class. Yet, the revolutionary struggle in 
developing countries is highly diverse owing to 
their extremely varied class relations both at 
home and abroad. 

To pinpoint the class forces that could be revo¬ 
lutionary in developing countries, the following 
factors should be taken into consideration. First, 
advance can generally be made only on the road 
to socialism, albeit the history of some developing 
countries may have been and possibly is charac¬ 
terised by certain zigzags. Thus, for instance, 
there have been the fascist coup in Chile; the sei¬ 
zure of power by the bloody Pol Pot gang in 
Kampuchea; the loss of numerous gains of the 
1952 Egyptian Revolution during Sadat’s presi¬ 
dency ; the assassination of Patrice Lumumba and 
the subsequent putsch in the Congo. All these 
were steps back; however, they were temporary 
and in no way decisive in determining society’s 
general development. Secondly, the national lib- 
eradon struggle is a stream in the world revolu¬ 
tionary process and, despite the different prob¬ 
lems facing the peoples of different countries, is 
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always directed against imperialism. Conse¬ 
quently, notwithstanding the highly different 
state and social systems in developing countries, 
their peoples’ allies in that struggle are the work¬ 
ing class of the former parent state and, even 
more so, the socialist countries where workers and 
peasants are in power. The outcome of the 
national liberation struggle in different countries 
and regions largely depends on the strength of the 
alliance between world socialism and the respec¬ 
tive national liberation movements. This was 
clearly evidenced by the collapse of the colonial 
system, and best successes were achieved by coun¬ 
tries where national liberation forces could gain 
the firm support of world socialism. 

Thirdly, revolutionary vanguard parties 
should know what has been confirmed by the 
experience of many countries, namely that, as 
Lenin put it, “with the aid of the proletariat of 
the advanced countries, backward countries can 
go over to the Soviet system and, through certain 
stages of development, to communism, without 
having to pass through the capitalist stage.” ‘ In 
practice, however, depending on the alignment of 
class forces in a given country, on the extent of 


' V. I. Lenin, “The Second Congress of the Communist | 
International, July I9-August 4, 1920. Report of the Com¬ 
mission on the National and the Colonial Questions, July 
26”, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 244. 
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imperialist pressure, including direct military in¬ 
tervention, the liberated countries may develop 
in different ways. In fact, some of them are in¬ 
creasingly drawn into the capitalist system, while 
others, like Angola and Ethiopia, are taking the 
road to socialism. Others, e. g. Cuba, Vietnam, 
and Mongolia, having resolutely broken the 
chains of national and social oppression, are suc¬ 
cessfully building socialism, drawing on the 
experience and assistance of socialist countries. 

Fourthly, notwithstanding all the diversity of 
development and the direct tasks facing them 
today, revolutionary vanguard parties in devel¬ 
oping countries must keep in mind the possibility 
of and need for applying the general communist 
theory to their specific conditions, and also the 
necessity of establishing a government of the peo¬ 
ple and a popular anti-imperialist front. 

In the economically backward countries that 
have been robbed by imperialists, the decisive 
prerequisite for the success of revolutionary par¬ 
ties in their struggle for complete national and 
social liberation of the working people lies in their 
ability to apply scientific Marxist-Leninist theory 
when the peasantry constitutes the majority and 
when the struggle is to be waged against traces 
of the feudal system (latifimdia, landlord and 
tribal landownership), not against capitalism. 

Lenin regarded as essential the union of class¬ 
conscious workers of advanced countries with the 
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workers and peasants of all countries oppressed 
by imperialists, with the peoples of the colonies 
enslaved by them, seeing this as a condition for a 
successful general struggle of the working people. 

While showing full respect for the national 
peculiarities of the country and its respective eth¬ 
nic groups, a revolutionary party must under¬ 
stand that feudals and capitalists could take 
advantage of them. Numerous facts from the peo¬ 
ples’ liberation struggle over recent decades show 
that reactionary and feudal elements enjoy great 
influence in economically backward liberated 
countries. They have always tried to combine the 
anti-imperialist liberation movement with the 
further consolidation of the positions of khans, 
landlords, imams, and the local bourgeoisie and 
to leave the working people who had made the 
greatest sacrifices in that struggle in the lurch. 

In forewarning against such attempts by the 
top propertied elements and against nationalist 
and religious prejudices, Lenin urged revolu¬ 
tionary parties to take account of specific national 
features. He believed it impossible to apply the 
form and content of communist activity in 
advanced countries to those where the working 
class does not exist. In 1921, he met with a dele¬ 
gation of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary 
Party and, in reply to a question whether that 
party should not be transformed into a Com¬ 
munist party, said: “I should not recommend it. 
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because one party cannot be ‘transformed’ into 
another. ... The revolutionaries will have to put 
in a good deal of work in developing state, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural activities before the herdsman 
elements become a proletarian mass, which may 
eventually help to ‘transform’ the People’s Revo¬ 
lutionary Party into a Communist Party. A mere 
change of signboards is harmful and dan¬ 
gerous.” ' 

Indeed, the national liberation movement of 
today has largely become different in character 
compared with what it used to be prior to the col¬ 
lapse of the colonial system. An overwhelming 
majority of former colonies have gained political 
independence, but this alone is insufficient for the 
working people not to live in dire need. Besides, 
political independence often merely conceals 
actual dependence of a given country upon 
monopolists and their governments. The liber¬ 
ated countries will still have to fight for their 
economic independence, for equitable economic 
relations with capitalist states. In fact, this is what 
unites very different countries, for instance India 
with a territory of about 3.3 million square kilo¬ 
metres and 750 million inhabitants; Nauru with 
its 22 sq. km and 9,000 inhabitants; the oil-min- 


‘ V. I. Lenin, “Talk with a Delegation of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic”, CollecUd Works, Vol. 42, 1971, 

PP- 360-61. 
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ing Persian Gulf states with their high levels of 
annual income (in Kuwait, $ 16,000 per capi¬ 
ta) ; the African states of Chad and Mali, both 
poor in mineral resources and with an annual in¬ 
come of only up to $ 150 per capita; the 
ancient states of Ethiopia and Egypt; and nations 
which received their statehood several decades 
or just several years ago. Among the latter, some 
have a modern industry and their own working 
class, while relatively small states in Equatorial 
Africa, for instance, still retain tribal relations. 
With regard to state systems, liberated countries 
include both feudal monarchies and bourgeois 
republics, and countries that have taken the 
road of socialist development. 

To answer what social forces in the former 
colonies could take part in organising revolution¬ 
ary vanguards capable of leading their working 
people to social progress, let us take the countries 
of Tropical Africa, in which tribcil relations still ; 
exist alongside elements of capitalist ones. i 

Now, the national bourgeoisie, which during a , 
national liberation struggle is a progressive class, i 
since it wants to free itself from foreign monopo- 1 
lies, has not yet formed in Tropical Africa. Capi- ' 
talism came there from elsewhere to give rise to • 
certain bourgeois groups that have no roots in j 
their national agriculture or industry. The Decla- i 
ration of the Conference of Communist and I 
Workers’ Parties of Tropical and Southern Africa I 
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states that “despite the emergence of industrial 
capitalists and agricultural entrepreneurs in a 
number of countries, the commercial and usury 
bourgeoisie is by far the-largest section of African 
capitalism. The dominant position of foreign 
capital, the financial weakness and other limi¬ 
tations of the domestic bourgeoisie virtually con¬ 
fine the activity of this class to the service in¬ 
dustry, real estate and commodity speculation.” ' 
People who own tractors and service neigh¬ 
bouring peasants for exorbitant prices, i. e. the 
so-called plantational bourgeoisie comprising 
tribal chieftains who have made communal lands 
their personal property, also adjoin to usurers and 
profiteers in foreign commodities and housing in 
towns. Although the bureaucratic bourgeoisie 
comprising top- and middle-ranking government 
officials is a relatively small section of the nation¬ 
al bourgeoisie, it is the most organised and the 
most reactionary one. In virtue of its position in 
the state system, the bureaucratic bourgeoisie is 
usually the most influential force in the country. 
The above-mentioned Conference of African 
Communist and Workers’ Parties also stated 
about representatives of this section of the 
bourgeoisie: “In practising institutionalised cor- 

‘ “A Communist Call to Africa. For the Freedom, Inde¬ 
pendence, National Revival and Social Progress of the Peo¬ 
ples of Tropical and Southern Africa”, in: The African Com- 
’xnnist (London), No. 75, Fourth Quarter 1978, p. 12. 
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ruption and frittering away the natural resources 
and public property, they combine explicit sub¬ 
mission to the imperatives of the neocolonialist 
policy of imperialism with extensive nationalist 
demagogy. The control it exercises over the state 
apparatus provides this narrow group with 1 
powerful means of gearing key economic mecha- | 
nisms to the development of all domestic exploi- * 
ting strata.... This stratum plays a role of the first j 
importance in the relations between the domestic j 
bourgeoisie and imperialism while performing 
a regulating function between the diverse groups J 
of domestic exploiters.” ‘ | 

Whereas in the national liberation struggle of ; 
colonial countries, some sections of the national ' 
bourgeoisie held progressive views and supported 
that struggle, after independence has been 
achieved, particularly in socialist-oriented coun¬ 
tries, the national bourgeoisie comes out against 
the revolutionary movement of the popular 
masses for social progress. 

Fearing this movement, the national bourgeoi¬ 
sie in those countries is again prepared to turn 
into a shameless accomplice of foreign imperial¬ 
ism so as to be able to continue to exploit their 
people. 

‘ “A Communist Call to Africa. For the Freedom, Inde¬ 
pendence, National Revival and Social Progress of the Peo¬ 
ples of Tropical and Southern Africa”, in: The African Com- . 
munist (London), No. 75, Fourth Quarter 1978, p. 13. 
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Lenin asserted that “the bourgeoisie of the 
oppressed countries, while it does support the 
national movement, is in full accord with the im¬ 
perialist bourgeoisie, i. e., joins forces with it 
against all revolutionary movements and revolu¬ 
tionary classes”. ‘ It is not at all the bourgeoisie 
that has once led the popular masses to a struggle 
against feudals in Europe, but a bourgeoisie that 
fears the masses; in effect, it is a conciliatory 
bourgeoisie, one that is ready to reconcile itself 
with the shameful position of a servant of foreign 
imperialism just to be able to continue to exploit 
the people. 

Reality has confirmed Lenin’s assessment of the 
national bourgeoisie in former colonies and 
dependent territories. This is what President of 
Mozambique Samora Machel said at the Third 
FRELIMO Party Congress in February 1977: 
“We have ousted foreign exploiters and the colo¬ 
nial bourgeoisie, but the Mozambican bourgeoi¬ 
sie, the national exploiters still await their hour. 
Taking advantage of their status in society and 
their technical knowledge and administrative 
experience, the national bourgeoisie is trying to 
seize power. Numerically weak and with litde 
economic influence, it is prepared to ally itself 

' V. I. Lenin, “The Second Congress of the Communist 
International, July 19-August 7, 1920. Report of the Com¬ 
mission on the National and the Colonial Questions, July 
26”, CollKted Works, Vol. 31, p. 242. 
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with big imperialist capital. In this way, it 
betrays its exploiter essence. For that reason, we 
are actually continuing the same struggle which 
we started many years ago in the liberated 
areas.” 

Owing to their underdeveloped economies, 
many liberated countries either have almost no 
working class of their own or, if they do, one that 
is in its incipient stage. In those states, a large 
number of ruined peasants who rushed to the 
coastal cities and capitals have formed signifi¬ 
cantly large groups of lumpen-proletarians, i. e. 
people without work, speciality, or housing. 
These desperate people may, in fact, support 
either revolution or fascism, depending on which 
one is on the rise and which of the two wins their 
sympathies or deceives them by promises. These 
people are not the working class: they can hardly 
be organised and they are lacking firm convic¬ 
tions. 

In an overwhelming majority of developing 
countries, the bulk of the population are peasants, 
and this will be so in the foreseeable future. Like 
artisans and small traders, peasants do not exploit 
other people and are mostly small commodity 
producers. In some places, they have almost no 
market connections and are becoming increas¬ 
ingly involved in exchange of their produce for 
industrial commodities. 

Yet, small commodity manufacturers, includ- 
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ing their main representatives, the peasants, are 
dual in nature. On the one hand, they are pro¬ 
prietors who own land plots, implements, cattle, 
etc. and, as such, seek to become richer so as to 
make their way in the world by hook or by crook 
(in the non-socialist world, only the affluent are 
respected!). So, to become a “somebody”, a peas¬ 
ant or artisan must ruin several of his ilk, seize 
their land, and either make them work for his 
own profit or compel them to move to urban 
slums. 

On the other hand, peasants are toilers, and 
this makes them akin to workers. The peasant 
and the artisan make their living by their own 
work, and are ruined and oppressed by the rural 
rich, government officials, capitalists and land¬ 
lords. In fact, they would want to get rid of 
poverty, but do not know how, being unaware 
that the only way is to fight the exploiters. How¬ 
ever, they are mostly illiterate, and the latter 
often manage to deceive them and direct their 
wrath against the needy fellow workers and peas¬ 
ants from some other tribe or creed. The easiest 
thing to do is what the Trotskyites did, namely to 
wave aside the peasant, the artisan, the small 
trader or the tenant under the pretext that they 
are “petty-bourgeois” and proprietors, and then 
to wait for or even artificially quicken their “pro¬ 
letarianisation”. Nor did right-wing Social-Dem¬ 
ocrats take into consideration the peasantry and 
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other petty-bourgeois strata, regarding them as a 
“solid mass of reactionaries”. However, this 
approach involved two mistakes, which stemmed 
from reluctance to get a better insight into the 
essence of the “petty-bourgeois” element in a 
given country and period. Now, if right-wing 
Social-Democrats were to do that, they would see 
that peasants and other petty-bourgeois strata are 
a highly multifaced and, in economically back¬ 
ward countries, the most numerous section of the 
population who live upon their own labour, are 
oppressed by propertied elements, and do not 
know how to get rid of poverty. Besides, in coun¬ 
tries where there is still no bourgeois system, this 
mass of people should better be called the non¬ 
proletarian strata of the working people, not the 
petty bourgeoisie. The petty bourgeoisie is, in 
effect, a stratum of bourgeois society and, for that 
reason, in countries where capitalism is still pend¬ 
ing, the peasant, artisan, and small trader, who 
do not expropriate others’ labour, may be 
assigned to the petty bourgeoisie with numerous 
reservations. In any case, the working class, or 
people representing its class interests, seek and 
find allies and followers precisely among this mass 
of people. 

Revolutionary parties and Communists work 
among peasants and help them get organised. In 
fact, this is what Lenin taught revolutionaries in 
colonial and dependent countries: “It will readily 
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be understood that peasants living in conditions 
of semi-feudal dependence can easily assimilate 
and give effect to the idea of Soviet organisation. 
It is also clear that the oppressed masses, those 
who are exploited, not only by merchant capital 
but also by the feudalists and by a state based on 
feudalism, can apply this weapon, this type of 
organisation, in their conditions too. The idea of 
Soviet organisation is a simple one, and is appli¬ 
cable, not only to proletarian, but also to peasant 
feudal and semi-feudal relations.”' 

And the point is not how to call these organisa¬ 
tions. In Soviet Russia, they were first called 
Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’, and Soldiers’ 
Deputies, and after exploiter classes were elim¬ 
inated, Soviets of Working People’s Deputies; 
today they are called Soviets of People’s Deputies. 
But when Lenin spoke of Soviet organisation, he 
did not imply that the experience of Soviet gov¬ 
ernment in Russia is applicable everywhere. 
Speaking of non-capitalist countries, he indicated 
that “Soviets are possible there; they will not be 
workers’ Soviets, but peasants’ Soviets, or Soviets 
of working people”. ^ 


' V. 1. Lenin, “The Second Congress of the Communist 
International, July 19-August 7, 1920. Report of the Com¬ 
mission on the National and the Colonial Questions, July 
26”, CollecUd Works, Vol. 31, p, 243. 

2 Ibid., pp. 232-33. 

«• 
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Revolutionary struggle has resulted in such 
local forms of organisation (people’s, revolution¬ 
ary and national Soviets) in Vietnam, Laos, 
Kampuchea, Afghanistan, Angola, Mozam¬ 
bique, Ethiopia, Algeria, Cuba, Korea, and ma¬ 
ny other countries. Yet, they did not arise from 
nothing: someone had to unite and at least basi¬ 
cally enlighten the mass of peasants divided by 
private ownership and unaware where to look for 
assistance. 

In developed countries, the working class and 
its vanguard, the Marxist-Leninist party, are the 
forces that unite and organise the peasantry. This 
is a difficult task requiring lengthy and patient 
work, and the experience of all revolutions has 
confirmed that the peasantry is capable of giving 
resolute support to the working class and, in 
countries where the latter does not exist, to the 
revolutionary-democratic vanguard, the party, 
“only after the latter has won political power, 
only after it has resolutely dealt with the big land- 
owners and capitalists, and only after these 
downtrodden people see in practice that they have 
an organised leader and champion, strong and 
firm enough to assist and lead them and to show 
them the right path”.' 

But how can that vanguard be formed in lib- 

' V. I. Lenin, “Preliminary Draft Theses on the Agrar¬ 
ian Question”, Collected Works, Vol. 31, pp. 155-56. 
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crated countries where there is practically no 
working class, where the national bourgeoisie has 
lost its revolutionary ardour, and where the peas¬ 
antry, in virtue of its dual nature and links with 
the traditional patriarchal system and its division 
and ignorance, cannot get organised by itself? 

In developing countries, the people’s vanguard 
is organised by a small stratum of intellectuals 
made up of plantation managers, office 
employees, teachers and physicians (if any), a 
stratum created by dominant classes to serve their 
own interests. In countries where capitalism was 
making its first steps to create an industry, 
engineers and technicians also appeared from 
among the intelligentsia, to which army officers 
and educated noncoms and, in some countries, 
progressive clergymen also belong. In liber¬ 
ated countries, patriotically-minded intellectuals 
were, in effect, the ones to assume the role of 
leader of the non-proletarian masses to form the 
nucleus of all their revolutionary-democratic 
parties. 

To bring oneself to take the path of conscious 
struggle for the interests of the people, one must 
not only possess knowledge, but get to love one’s 
people. In advanced countries, too, intellectuals 
helped the working class express its hopes and 
demands. In fact, intellectuals initially prevailed 
in the movement in all countries. Marx and 
Engels, the founders of scientific communism and 
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of the first revolutionary party of the working 
class, were intellectuals, too, and so was Lenin, 
the founder of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. 

As a rule, leaders of national liberation move¬ 
ments and organisers of revolutionary-democratic 
vanguard parties were intellectuals of different 
social extraction, sometimes even coming from 
landlord, capitalist and clergymen’s families. 
Such were, for instance, Simon Bolivar, Jose 
Marti, Farabundo Marti, and Augusto Sandino 
in Latin America; and Fidel Castro Ruz, the 
leader of the Cuban revolution, also hails from a 
well-to-do family. 

Amilcar Cabral (Guinea-Bissau), Eduardo 
Mondlane (founder of the FRELIMO Party in 
Mozambique), and Patrice Lumumba (formerly 
the Belgian Congo, now Zaire), all of whom were 
killed by colonialists, were also intellectuals, and 
so were such outstanding leaders of the national 
liberation struggle as Carnal Abdel Nasser 
(Egypt); Agostinho Neto (Angola), Mahatma 
Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, and Indira Gandhi, 
villainously slain Prime Minister of India; Sun 
Yatsen (China), Ho Chi Minh (Vietnam), and 
Sukhe Bator (Mongolia). In fact, one can list 
hundreds of glorious fighters who came from in¬ 
tellectual families to devote their lives to serving 
their people. The existence of such personalities is 
what makes it possible to work for the creation of 
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parties which are guided in general by the work¬ 
ing-class revolutionary theory even where the 
working class itself still hardly exists but the 
requirements of social progress insistently 
demand that revolutionary forces become 
organised. 

The intelligentsia is not a class in itself It is a 
social stratum of people who do mental, chiefly 
complicated and creative work, and develop and 
disseminate culture. The intelligentsia is not uni¬ 
form in composition and belongs to different 
social classes whose interests it usually promotes 
or represents. But history shows that, in exploiter 
societies, progressive intellectuals often side with 
the working people, take part in their social liber¬ 
ation struggle, and even direct their revolution¬ 
ary activities. When progressive intellectuals 
become closely affiliated with the popular masses, 
they turn into a major force in that struggle. 
According to Lenin, they give the masses of work¬ 
ing people precisely what they lack, i. e. knowl¬ 
edge, progressive leadership, and organisation. 

In the course of the above-mentioned struggle, 
an increasing number of intellectuals closely affil¬ 
iated with the popular masses become an insep¬ 
arable part of the patriotic revolutionary force. 
Yet, many of them do not instantly turn to Marx, 
for they neither fully understand nor accept his 
teaching. At first, they assimilate only some of its 
aspects, only its specific elements, slogans, and 
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demands. After that, however, their taste for 
Marxist ideas becomes much stronger. 

In his report to the Third Congress of the FRE- 
LIMO Party, Samora Machel said: “The FRE- 
LIMO Party is guided by a synthesis of the 
Mozambican people’s revolutionary experience 
and by the universal principles of Marxism- 
Leninism, especially in what concerns the organi¬ 
sation, principles and methods of work. The 
Party will always be guided by the universal prin¬ 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism and take into 
account the concrete conditions in the develop¬ 
ment of class struggle in our country.” ■ 

Two ruling African revolutionary parties held 
their congresses in August 1984. In Brazzaville, 
the Third Congress of the Congolese Labour 
Party noted that everything possible had to be 
done to strengthen its leading role, the unity of 
revolutionary forces within the Party, and 
national unity and social peace, all these being 
prerequisites for creating a new, independent, 
prospering and socialist Congo. In Harare, the 
Second Congress of the Zimbabwe African 
National Unity-Patriotic Front (ZANU-PF) de¬ 
clared that the latter’s goal was to build a socialist 
state based on Marxist-Leninist principles taking 


' Samora Moises Machel, 0 Partido e as classes trabalha- 
doras mofambicanas na edificagSo da democrazia popular. Relatdrio 
do Comite Central ao Congresso, Maputo, 1977, pp. 91, 93. 
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into account Zimbabwe’s historical, social and 
cultural experience. It endorsed the line of turning 
ZANU-PF into a vanguard party socially based 
on the union of workers and peasants. The nuclei 
of both above-mentioned parties consisted of the 
most consistent fighters for the national liberation 
of their peoples. In fact, the name ZANU-PF 
itself is as indicative of this idea as is the name 
National Liberation Front of the ruling revolu¬ 
tionary-liberation party of Algeria. 

The General-Secretary of the Party of the 
Working People of Ethiopia (instituted by a 
Founding Congress in September 1984) wrote 
that the February 1974 Ethiopian Revolution 
was initially led by a Provisional Military 
Administrative Council (PMAC), which came to 
power owing to the participation in the struggle 
of broad masses of the people, and of their own 
will. Ethiopia had no vanguard revolutionary 
leadership, but “all true Ethiopian revolu¬ 
tionaries were aware that such leadership was 
essential and had no alternative for attaining final 
victory.... The process of creating a vanguard 
party that would firmly direct the new people’s 
political system weis taking place in a society 
"'here a feudalist mentality was still prevalent, 
and where even bourgeois political views were 
3lien. That is why, by virtue of objective causes, 
^his process exjjerienced numerous ups and 
'lowns.” 
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Today, the vanguard parties of the working 
people in many liberated countries hold either 
Marxist-Leninist or almost similar views. Their 
further ideological and organisational consolida¬ 
tion would require much effort and desire to unite 
various political groups and trends ready to serve 
the interests of the working people, but at times 
moving in different directions. Yet, this unifica¬ 
tion would be possible only on revolutionary 
principles, and the examples that follow show 
how a revolutionary vanguard party of the work¬ 
ing people is created in various countries. 


3. Ways of Organising 

a Revolutionary Vanguard Party 
of the Working People 

In countries where capitalism has sufficiently 
developed to form a working class, the latter’s 
vanguard can be a Communist or workers’ party 
guided by the scientific theory of Marxism- 
Leninism. Naturally, that party would consist not 
only of workers, but it would express most fully 
the interests of the working class as a whole. 

To show by whom and how that party is 
created, let us, for instance, consider Russia, now 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Already 
in the second half of the 19th century, Russia 
started to develop along capitalist lines. This wa* 
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seen not only in the fact that large up-to-date in¬ 
dustrial enterprises employing thousands and 
even tens of thousands of workers were being 
established, but, more importantly, in the fact 
that capitalism had penetrated into the country¬ 
side. Ever since serfdom * was abolished in 1861, 
huge masses of Russian peasants had become 
bankrupt. They either migrated to towns or 
became kulak farm hands (the kulaks were rural 
bourgeois who sometimes opened a shop or a pub 
for profit and, at the same time, either purchased 
or leased land from people who had no draught 
cattle and implements). As a result, the country¬ 
side was now represented by a rural bourgeoisie, 
viz. the kulaks; a rural proletariat, viz. farm 
hands; and a semi-proletariat, viz. the poor who 
had to earn extra money on the side to make ends 
meet. Finally, there still remained the middle 
peasants, who lived off their own farmland, with¬ 
out using hired hands or being hired themselves. 
However, this stratum was becoming increasingly 
depleted: some middle peasants became kulaks, 
but hundreds of others turned into poor peasants. 
On the eve of the 1917 Russian Revolution, poor 
peasants constituted two-thirds of all Russia’s 
peasantry. 

* A form of feudal dependence of peasants that existed in 
Russia since the late 15th century whereby they were 
attached to the land and subordinate to the administrative 
and judicial authority of the feudal lords. 
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Russian revolutionaries for a long time 
searched for correct ways of revolutionary strug¬ 
gle. Workers’ unions began to appear in Russia in 
the late 19th century, and some former revolution¬ 
ary Narodniks turned to the working class to start 
spreading the teaching of Marx and Engels among 
the workers. Georgi Plekhanov, one of the first 
Russian Marxists, emigrated to Switzerland. He 
opened a printing-shop, in which his group 
called Emancipation of Labour printed tran¬ 
slations of Marx’s and Engels’s works and their 
own Marxist compositions and sent them over 
to Russia. This activity served as preparatory 
work for creating a party. But a working-class 
party results from combining the theory of scien¬ 
tific socialism with a mass workers’ movement, 
something that cannot be achieved by propagan¬ 
da alone. 

The League of Struggle for the Emancipation 
of the Working Class founded in Petersburg by 
Vladimir Lenin was the first embryo of a revolu¬ 
tionary workers’ party in Russia. It had branches 
in the city districts and groups at major 
enterprises, and combined revolutionary intellec¬ 
tuals and workers. In fact, it not only spread 
Marx’s ideas, but directed the working class’s 
economic and political struggle. Similar leagues were 
also organised in many other Russian industrial 
cities. However, the leagues, organisations and 
groups of revolutionaries had no contacts among 


I 
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themselves whatsoever. In fact, they were often 
at odds, each pulling in its own direction. 

In 1898, the First Congress of Russia’s Social- 
Democrats was held in Minsk, now capital of 
Byelorussia. It was attended only by nine dele¬ 
gates (Lenin did not take part because he was in 
exile). The Congress published a Manifesto pro¬ 
claiming the creation of the Russian Social-Dem¬ 
ocratic Labour Party (RSDLP), and elected a 
three-man Central Committee. But actually, the 
Party was still not a united centralised organisa¬ 
tion. Even after the Congress, social-democratic 
organisations had no single Programme and 
Rules, and soon after the event, two of the three 
CC members were arrested, so Russia’s Social- 
Democrats were deprived of a single guiding 
centre. Thus, the Party continued to lack organi¬ 
sational and ideological unity. 

In those years Lenin gave all his energy to rally 
true revolutionaries into a single united party. In 
1900, after a three-year exile in Siberia, he went 
abroad and, jointly with Plekhanov’s group, 
began to publish the Iskra newspajrer, which car¬ 
ried materials about Lenin’s plan for creating a 
party and discussed matters concerning the 
organisation of an illegal party in Russia. 

The Iskra wtis distributed for three years all 
over the country to rally all really revolutionary, 
Marxist forces in Russia. People responsible for 
distributing the paper set up illegal Iskra organi- 
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sations in Russia which subsequently formed the 
Party’s backbone. By that time, Iskra agents 
already included many workers, who studied 
Marx’s works either in underground groups or by 
themselves, and learnt how to apply Marxist 
theory to the concrete conditions of struggle 
in Russia. 

After extensive preparations by the Iskraisxs, 
the Second RSDLP Congress was held in 1903 
abroad. The ensuing acute ideological struggle 
between revolutionary Marxists headed by Lenin 
and all sorts of opportunists culminated in the 
unification of Russia’s revolutionary Marxist 
organisations, which actually formed an indepen¬ 
dent proletarian party, an essentially new type of 
political party. The Congress adopted the Party’s 
Programme and Rules and during the subsequent 
election of RSDLP leading bodies revolutionary 
Marxists received the majority of votes. Since 
then, they have been called Bolsheviks (in Rus¬ 
sian, it means “majority”), and their ideological 
opponents, Mensheviks (the Russian for “minor¬ 
ity”).* 


* The Bolsheviks and Mensheviks were formally united 
in the RSDLP (except for the period 1904—1906) till 
1912, when at the Sixth All-Russia RSDLP Conference, 
Menshevik liquidators who came out for the liquidation 
of illegal RSDLP organisations, were expelled from the par¬ 
ty. In 1917, the Bolshevik Party was renamed the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party (Bolsheviks), or RSDLP(B). 
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The first bricks in building a Communist party 
in Russia were laid by intellectuals who under¬ 
stood the role of the working class and took its 
class stand, and by workers who had mastered the 
basics of Marxist theory. Workers and intellec¬ 
tuals, all professional revolutionaries led by Lenin, 
have created the Communist Party which now 
directs the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

In Ethiopia, a vanguard party of the working 
people was organised in quite a different way. A 
group of revolutionary-minded army officers 
rebelled against Emperor Haile Selassie I and 
established a Provisional Military Administrative 
Council (PMAC) comprising junior officers 
elected by the country’s armed forces during the 
first months of Ethiopia’s national-democratic 
revolution. The PMAC became a collective head 
of state with all legislative rights. 

After it had become clear that it would be im¬ 
possible to organise a united centralised party 
with a single programme and one leading centre 
simply by combining all organisations calling 
themselves Marxist-Leninist, the PMAC in 
December 1979 decreed the establishment of a 
Commission for Organising the Party of the 
Working People of Ethiopia (COWPE). In addi¬ 
tion to a central commission, similar bodies were 
set up in regions and other administrative areas. 
COWPE united the country’s main progressive 
forces and set the task of founding a ruling party 
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based on scientific socialism. In 1980, the First 
COWPE Congress elected the leading bodies of 
the Commission with Mengistu Haile Mariam at 
the head. This actually signified the emergence of 
a future party backbone; the Congress also 
charted the system under which the party was to 
be organised, and COWPE began to play a lead¬ 
ing role in Ethiopia’s economic and political life. 

Since then, COWPE held two congresses and 
nine plenary meetings of the Central Committee. 
Local Commissions were also active in replenish¬ 
ing their membership with workers and peasants. 
COWPE did a tremendous job in spreading the 
Marxist-Leninist outlook among the masses of 
working people and educating them politically. 
Several years ago, the COWPE Central Commit¬ 
tee began to publish its central organ, the Serto 
Ader (Working Man) newspaper, which still 
comes out with a circulation of over one hundred 
thousand copies. It publishes materials for a 
broad network of political schools and reports on 
the work of COWPE and other mass trade union, 
youth, and women’s organisations of working 
people, all of which function under COWPE’s 
leadership. All this also makes Serto Ader a propa¬ 
gandist of scientific communism and an agitator 
and organiser of the working masses. 

It was only in 1984, i. e. after four years of in¬ 
tense ideological, political and organisational 
work, that founding party meetings and confer- 
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ences were held in all local organisations and 
administrative districts. They elected the leading 
bodies of the respective organisations and dele¬ 
gates to the Founding Congress of the Workers’ 
Party of Ethiopia (WPE), COWPE’s new official 
name cited in the draft Programme and Rules, 
the two documents drafted by the COWPE Cen^ 
tral Committee and submitted for discussion to 
COWPE members. 

All this work was culminated by the opening 
on September 6, 1984 of the above-mentioned 
Founding Congress which proclaimed the forma¬ 
tion of the WPE, a Marxist-Leninist party com¬ 
posed of representatives of the working people of 
all Ethiopia, irrespective of their nationality, who 
recognise the need to pursue socialist goals and 
fight for their implementation. 

In Angola, the MPLA-Workers’ Party was 
organised in a somewhat different way. The 
struggle for freeing Angola from colonialists in¬ 
itially gave rise to an organisation called the Peo¬ 
ple’s Movement for the Liberation of Angola 
iMPLA), whose first congress in December 1977 
resolved to transform the people’s movement into 
a party guided by Marxist-Leninist theory. The 
MPLA-Workers’ Party Rules state that “it is a 
Working-class party which unites in a single 
strong alliance workers, peasants, revolutionary 
intellectuals, and other working people devoted 
to the cause of the proletariat”. There are about 
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two thousand local party organisations in the j 
country; in provinces they are led by province 
party committees. The party leadership is headed 
by Angola’s President Jose Eduardo dos Santos. 
The youth organisation Juventude MPLA 
(JMPLA) is affiliated to the party. So, in Angola, i 
like in Ethiopia, a workers’ party was born in a ; 
struggle enlightened by Marxist-Leninist theory. 

Again, the Communist Party of Cuba, the ; 
country’s ruling party, was organised differendy. 

Its first congress was held in 1975. However, a 
small Cuban Communist party already existed 
before the 1959 Cuban Revolution. That revolu¬ 
tion was essentially national liberation, anti¬ 
imperialist, and agrarian in character and 
resulted in the overthrow of Dictator Fulgencio 
Batista, and subsequently (in the period between 
autumn 1960 and spring 1961) developed into a 
socialist revolution. The Movement of July 26 ' 

and the Revolutionary Directory, both of which 
began to fight Batista in 1953, were revolution¬ 
ary-democratic organisations which had gained ! 
strength in the course of that socialist revolution. 

In 1961, the three organisations united on the ; 
basis of Marxism-Leninism around Cuba’s revo¬ 
lutionary leadership headed by Fidel Castro Ruz. | 
This resulted in the creation of Las Organiza- 
ciones Revolucionarias Integradas, which in 1962 ■ 
were reorganised into the Unity Socialist Party of 
Cuba (USPC). Significantly, the first to be estab- i 
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lished was the USPC Central Committee. It 
admitted to the party the most outstanding revo¬ 
lutionary fighters and appointed them members 
of regional party committees, which in a similar 
way created city and district committees, and, 
finally, the latter admitted to the USPC the rank- 
and-file participants in the revolutionary strug¬ 
gle. 

New members were accepted from among the 
working people after discussing their applications 
at general meetings of front-rank colleagues. The 
district party committee had a final say in accept¬ 
ing the applicant after the meeting had recom¬ 
mended him for membership. 

In October 1965, the Unity Socialist Party of 
Cuba was renamed the Communist Party of 
Cuba. In 1975, the First Congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Cuba endorsed its Programme 
Platform and Rules. Under the Cuban Constitu¬ 
tion, the Communist Party of Cuba is the leading 
force of Cuban society and state, the force that 
organises and directs common efforts for achiev¬ 
ing the lofty goals of socialist construction and for 
advancing to communist society. The Communist 
Party of Cuba had emerged through the unifica¬ 
tion of three revolutionary organisations by 
strictly selecting like-minded people. 

It is clear, therefore, that the initiative in creat¬ 
ing a people’s vanguard party may belong either 
to groups of individuals, to a mass movement, or 
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to a military organisation. This depends on 
the conditions in which it is being organised 
and on the attitude of people who are prepared 
not only and not so much theoretically, but are 
fully convinced ideologically and ready to do dif¬ 
ficult party work requiring high organisation and 
very strict discipline. 






Chapter III. THE STRUCTURE 
AND FUNCTIONS 
OF A VANGUARD PARTY 
OF THE WORKING PEOPLE 


To be a good vanguard of the 
working people in their struggle for 
national and social liberation, the 
party must be well organised. In 
fact, the better it is organised, and 
the better the membership under¬ 
stands its demands, the more 
successfully can it itself adopt and 
implement its plans and resolu¬ 
tions. 

Depending on different condi¬ 
tions, the party’s organisation and 
methods of work among the masses 
of people essentially differ. Yet, 
there have always been some com¬ 
mon features inherent in any party 
which had to direct the struggle of 
the working people against capital¬ 
ists and landlords and the con¬ 
struction of a new society without 
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exploitation of man by man. 

Below, we explain the principles underlying 
the structure of the CPSU, and also some of the 
features characterising the organisadon of other 
Communist, workers’, national liberation, and 
revolutionary-democratic parties that can right¬ 
fully be called vanguards of the working people in 
their struggle for a peaceful and happy life. 


1. The Party’s Programme 
and Rules 

Once organised, a working people’s vanguard 
party must announce to the whole people what it 
fights for and calls on them to do, and this is to be 
stated in its Programme. Some parties replace the 
Programme with an introduction to their Party 
Rules, with a Programme Declaration, or with a 
Statement on their objectives. The Second 
ZANU-PF Congress (Zimbabwe), for instance, 
adopted a single document, the ZANU-PF Con¬ 
stitution, which includes the party’s Programme 
and Rules, and also a Code of the Leader that 
establishes the norms of behaviour for all party 
members holding elected posts. The contents of 
this document in fact constitute the party 
Programme. 

A party Programme is a document that pro¬ 
vides a clear, precise, and scientifically-grounded 
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outline of what the party struggles for. The party 
does not determine its objectives arbitrarily; it 
simply formulates and substantiates the urgent 
tasks that meet the interests of the popular masses 
and must be implemented whatever the situation. 

Back in 1894, speaking about the requirements 
which the programme of a revolutionary Marxist 
party should meet, Lenin wrote that “every pro¬ 
gramme shall be a precise formulation of the 
actual process”.' Twenty-five years later, in 1919, 
when the CPSU was already in power in Russia 
and was about to adopt its second programme, 
Lenin emphasised the same idea by saying: “the 
programme must contain what is absolutely irre¬ 
futable, what has been established in fact. Only 
then will it be a Marxist programme.”^ That is 
why the CPSU always takes a very careful 
approach to working out its programme docu¬ 
ments, in which it strives to scientifically summa¬ 
rise its enormous practical experience and the 
real state of things, and to advance tasks that are 
scientifically grounded. 

The Party Programme speaks of its objectives 
and tasks with regard to a whole historical era. 


' V. I. Lenin, “What the ‘Friends of the People’ Are and 
How They Fight the Social-Democrats”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 1, 1972, p. 297. 

^ V. I. Lenin, “Eighth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), 
March 18-23, 1919. Report on the Party Programme, March 
19”, Collected Works, Vol. 29, 1977, p. 168. 
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and quite naturally remains unchanged for a 
lengthy period of time, i. e. until those objectives 
and tasks have been mainly fulfilled. 

'Fhe first Programme adopted by the Second 
Congress in 1903 set the task of overthrowing 
tsarism and the bourgeois-landlord system and 
establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

This was, in fact, the first programme in the his¬ 
tory of a workers’ party to have set the task of 
establishing that dictatorship as an immediate 
target, and achieving socialism as the subsequent 
resultant objective. 

When that Programme was adopted, many 
people, even those who sympathised with the 
revolution, thought that those tasks concerned 
the distant future. 

Over some 14 years the Programme was imple- $ 
mented: a socialist revolution won under the ^ 
leadership of Lenin’s party, bringing the working • 
class and its ally the peasantry to power in Russia. r 
Despite the fact that fourteen years before that 
event the Party had a very small membership and ^ 
was hardly known to anyone, it had now become 
the recognised leader of an overwhelming major¬ 
ity of the people, had turned from a persecuted 
party into a ruling one. 

This happened because Lenin and his party 
had worked out and implemented a programme 
that met the requirements of social development 
and expressed the intrinsic interests of all the 
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working people, because the Bolsheviks, not in 
word but in deed, proved they were really fight¬ 
ing for their interests. 

The socialist revolution and the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia 
created the necessary prerequisites for building 
socialism in the country, and the Party now faced 
the need to draft a new programme for the entire 
traasitional period to socialism. 

The second Programme was adopted by the 8th 
Party Congress in 1919. It was essentially based 
on the experience of the initial revolutionary 
transformations after 1917 and set the task of 
building a socialist society. In effect, it was con¬ 
cerned with socialism, the first stage of com¬ 
munism. To elaborate a programme for building 
socialism was a very difficult task because it was 
the first of its kind, and also because some people 
proposed it should already include a description 
of communism; Lenin, however, proved this 
should not be done. 

Unlike in 1903, this time bourgeois commenta¬ 
tors abroad could not leave unnoticed a pro¬ 
gramme developed by a party that had led a vic¬ 
torious socialist revolution and was now scoring 
new gigantic successes. Yet, they were very mali¬ 
cious about its design to build socialism in a 
devastated and impoverished country like Russia. 
In fact, all enemies of Soviet government called 
the socialist revolution in Russia a paradox and 
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historical nonsense. They kept drawing the pic¬ 
ture of how illiterate Russian workers and peas¬ 
ants, having destroyed their old and habitual 
tenor of life, would fail to create anything and 
would cause the country to run wild. To prove 
their point, they used numerous facts that seemed 
quite convincing to the man in the street. Indeed, 
the 8th Party Congress (attended by 301 dele¬ 
gates with decisive vote and 102 delegates with 
consultative vote who represented 313,000 Party 
members) discussed the draft of the second Party 
Programme in a hall where there was no heating; 
the country was totally devastated; and food 
rationing so strict that people sometimes got only 
50 grammes of rye bread in two days. Soviet Rus¬ 
sia was besieged by foreign interventionists and 
the White Guard armies. But the Communist 
Party had faith in the people’s strength; it had 
foresight and saw what even the shrewdest bour¬ 
geois politicians failed to visualise. 

In December 1920, the 8th Congress of Soviets 
discussed the State Plan for the Electrification of 
Russia (GOELRO), upon which the second 
Party Programme was based economically. At 
that moment, Herbert G. Wells, one of the clev¬ 
erest men of his time and author to many science 
fiction novels, was visiting Moscow. The British 
writer sympathised with the Soviet people, even 
though his outlook was essentially bourgeois. He 
knew that the delegates of the 8th Congress of 
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Soviets sat in session wearing felt boots and 
sheepskin coats because the Bolshoi Theatre, like 
all of Moscow, was not heated; he knew that to 
show the delegates a lit-up map of Russia’s future 
electrification, the authorities had switched off 
power even in the Kremlin, let alone the rest of 
Moscow; he knew that the delegates went to all 
sessions on foot, for the city trEuns, Moscow’s only 
means of public transport, were idle; and he 
knew that the delegates’ ration included one 
glassful of oats, for in those days Moscow had no 
bread at all. So Wells could not understand how, 
in these conditions, Soviet Russia’s supreme body 
of state authority could in a businesslike manner, 
with full conviction of future success, discuss a 
plan for electrifying Russia, in those days very 
far-reaching, indeed. 

Wells met Lenin and talked with him about the 
GOELRO plan; later, he wrote a book called 
Russia in Shadows, in which he voiced his admi¬ 
ration for Lenin’s personality, but nonetheless 
called him a “dreamer from the Kremlin”: he 
thought it impossible that Lenin’s dreams could 
ever come true. 

But less than 20 years passed, and socialism 
triumphed in the USSR to make it one of the 
world’s most powerful industrial nations. Lenin 
wrote about GOELRO as a great programme 
but already in 1960 the amount of energy gener¬ 
ated by the USSR in fifteen days was as much as 
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that which was to be generated by all the power 
stations stipulated for construction under that 
plan in one year. Also, tremendous social trans¬ 
formations had taken place to turn Lenin’s plan 
of socialist construction in the USSR into reality. 
The Great Patriotic War of the Soviet people 
against Nazi Germany (1941-1945) was a very 
serious test for the new social system, and the 
USSR passed it with flying colours. 

The complete and final victory of socialism in 
the USSR demanded that the CPSU further 
theoretically chart society’s advance toward com¬ 
munism, the Party’s final goal. In short, the Party 
needed a third Programme that would provide 
clear answers to questions posed by social devel¬ 
opment, relying on existing achievements and 
summarising the experience of socialist construc¬ 
tion in the USSR and other socialist countries 
and that of the international workers’ and 
national liberation movements. 

Hence, the Party prepared a new draft Pro¬ 
gramme which, after having been published in 
the Soviet press and discussed by all the people, 
was adopted in 1961 by the 22nd CPSU Congress 
as the third CPSU Programme. 

The next twenty-five years were marked by im¬ 
portant changes both at home and abroad. The 
26th CPSU Congress ^ 1981) resolved to prepare a 
new edition of the Party Programme so it would 
scientifically reflect major changes in the life of 
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Soviet society and international social de¬ 
velopment after the 22nd CPSU Congress, i. e. 
since 1961, more precisely formulate the major 
tasks of communist construction under way in the 
country and also clarify certain theoretical issues. 
The work for drafting a new edition of the pro¬ 
gramme was helpful in developing Marxist-Leni- 
nist teaching about the Party and in theoretically 
substantiating its role in social life. It also au¬ 
gmented the norms of inner-Party life developed 
by Lenin and charted the principles that would 
underlie further changes in the forms and methods 
used by the CPSU in its everyday activities. 

The April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the CC 
CPSU and General Secretary Gorbachev’s report 
about convening the 27th CPSU Congress and 
the tasks connected with preparing and conduct¬ 
ing it, played a major role in charting the Party’s 
economic and social strategy and domestic and 
foreign policies, and also in elaborating the draft 
of the new edition of the third CPSU Programme 
and examining the proposed amendments to the 
CPSU Rules. In his report. General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev gave a realistic and strictly 
scientific analysis of the tasks facing the Party and 
Soviet people, given the changes that have taken 
place over the past twenty-five years in the USSR 
and in the international arena. In line with 
Lenin’s behests, the report focussed the Party’s 
and Soviet people’s attention not on what had 
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already been achieved, but on what they must do 
to meet the requirements of the current moment, 
which is in many respects a turning point in the 
development of Soviet society and the interna¬ 
tional situation. 

The April 1985 CC CPSU Plenary Meeting 
hastened preparations for drafting the new edi- 
don of the Party Programme, and the October 
1985 Plenary Meeting discussed Mikhail Gorba¬ 
chev’s report to endorse and submit the draft of 
the Party Programme’s new edition for discussion 
by the whole Party and, in fact, by the entire 
nation. Over six million proposals and comments 
were sent in while the draft was discussed at Party 
meetings, conferences, and Union Republics’ CP 
congresses, by work collectives, and in the press. 
Having been discussed, the draft of the new edi¬ 
tion of the Party Programme was submitted for 
examination to the 27th CPSU Congress, which 
endorsed the Gnal version. 

Reality has confirmed that the basic content of 
the third Party Programme is correct. In fulfilling 
that Programme, our country has advanced deci¬ 
sively in all directions of communist construction. 
The basic theoretical and political tenets of the 
third Programme are present in the new edition, 
too. This shows a continuity in developing the 
Party’s theoretical tenets and policy directives, its 
loyalty to Marxist-Leninist theory, and its re¬ 
sponsible attitude toward its own theoretical con- 
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elusions and propositions. All this underlies the 
high prestige enjoyed by the CPSU in the world 
communist movement, and its credibility among 
the Soviet people. 

The proposed amendments and specifications 
were caused by serious economic and social 
changes in the USSR. They made it necessary to 
analyse and specify current and long-term tar¬ 
gets, to determine ways for implementing them, 
and to work out new approaches in the CPSU’s 
organisational, socio-economic, and ideological 
activities. Other essential specifications were also 
made in view of the current international situa¬ 
tion. The new edition of the CPSU Programme 
assesses the changes that have taken place both in 
the alignment of class and social forces and in the 
struggle for making the principle of peace the 
general norm in inter-state and all international 
relations. 

At the October 1985 CC CPSU Plenary Meet¬ 
ing, Mikhail Gorbachev noted: “The third Party 
Programme in its present edition is a programme 
for systematic and all-round perfection of socia¬ 
lism and for continued advance of Soviet society 
toward communism on the basis of the country’s 
accelerated socio-economic development. It is a 
programme of struggle for peace and social 
progress.” 

The Party Rules are also of major importance, 
being a document that determines the organisa- 
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tional principles of the Party’s structure, the 
norms of inner-Party life, and the routine 
methods to be used by Party organisations. 

The Party Programme and Rules are intrinsi¬ 
cally interconnected. The Programme scientifi¬ 
cally grounds the CPSU’s principal tasks and 
objectives, its strategy and tactics at a given stage 
of historical development, and serves as a founda¬ 
tion for uniting the Party ideologically. The 
Rules are the basis of the CPSU’s organisational 
unity. Without ideological unity there is no organisa¬ 
tional unity, and, conversely, ideological unity is impos¬ 
sible without organisational unity. Hence, without a 
party Programme (Programme Statement, Dec¬ 
laration, Manifesto, or whatever you call it) there 
can be no party Rules, and a Programme essen¬ 
tially assumes that there are party Rules stem¬ 
ming from the tasks and objectives facing the 
party. 

However, if the party’s goals remain constant 
for a lengthy period of time, the methods for 
achieving them might repeatedly change in line 
with specific historical conditions. The forms and 
methods to be used by the party are more flexible 
than its programme goals, and this is something 
that follows from the very revolutionary nature of 
a Communist party, which does not recognise in¬ 
flexible methods. 

The resolution of the 10th Congress of the Rus¬ 
sian Communist Party (1921) stated that “the 
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Party of revolutionary Marxism fundamentally 
rejects quests of absolutely correct forms of party 
organisation and methods that would be suitable 
for all stages of the revolutionary process. On the 
contrary, the form of organisation and the 
methods of work shall be wholly determined by 
the specifics of a given historical situation and by 
the tasks that directly stem from that situation.” 
Hence the changes that were time and again in¬ 
troduced into the CPSU Rules throughout its 
history. 

Changes in the Party Rules were caused by dif¬ 
ferent conditions in the Party’s activities at a 
given historical period. There was a time when 
the Party had to work deep underground, and 
there were also periods when it operated legally. 
This naturally affected its organisation, methods 
of work, and the system of forming its leading 
bodies. Besides, the Rules take into consideration 
the CPSU’s political and organisational activi¬ 
ties, in the course of which some methods of work 
and norms of inner-Party life become obsolete, 
others fail in practice, and still others win general 
recognition. 

Take for instance the Rules adopted by the 
Second Party Congress, not long before which 
Lenin wrote: “We are marching in a compact 
group along a precipitous and difficult path, 
firmly holding each other by the hand. We are 
surrounded on all sides by enemies, and we have 
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to advance almost constantly under their fire. We 
have combined, by a freely adopted decision, for 
the purpose of fighting the enemy, and not of 
retreating into the neighbouring marsh, the 
inhabitants of which, from the very outset, have 
reproached us with having separated ourselves 
into an exclusive group and with having chosen 
the path of struggle instead of the path of concil¬ 
iation.” ' The Rules were designed to consolidate 
the ideological unity of a still small Party and to 
organisationally forge a weapon against oppor¬ 
tunism ; they were also intended to replace group 
links, characteristic of the time in which prepa¬ 
rations for creating the Party were under way, by 
Party links. 

The Rules proceeded from the actual condi¬ 
tions in which the Party was working. Brutal per¬ 
secution by the police and frequent arrests of 
Party Committee members required absolute se¬ 
crecy and considerable restrictions on inner-Party 
democracy. 

When the CPSU endorsed its first Rules, it had 
little experience and, later, some of the provisions 
failed to meet the requirements of practice. For 
instance, as a result of a lengthy struggle between 
Lenin’s supporters and opportunists, the Second 
Party Congress resolved that its Central Commit- 


■ V. I. Lenin, “What Is to Be Done?”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 5, p. 355. 
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tee and the editorial board of the Party central 
organ be independent of each other. The former 
was to direct all practical work, and the latter was 
to be its ideological centre. Also, a third body 
called the Party Council was set up to overcome 
possible controversies between tbe two. One 
Council member was to be elected by a Party 
Congress, and two were to be sent by the Central 
Committee and the above-mentioned editorial 
board each. As a result, the Party was to have 
three guiding centres. 

The Third Party Congress f!905) did away 
with this system. Under the new Rules, a Party 
congress was to elect only the Central Committee, 
which would appoint and dismiss the members of 
the said editorial board, and this system still exists 
today. 

The first Party Rules did not quite meet the 
Party needs because opportunists (Mensheviks, as 
they began to be called after the Second Party 
Congress) managed to include clauses whereby 
they wanted to create a certain dissociation of peo¬ 
ple free of serious commitments to the Party, not 
a well-organised party. 

The Third Party Congress (1905), which 
adopted Lenin’s version of the Rules, signalled 
the complete victory of Leninist organisational 
principles, and even the Fourth Party Congress 
(1906), where the Mensheviks had the majority, 
Could not abolish those Rules. On top of that, on 
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Lenin’s insistence, the Fourth Congress recorded 
the following in the second paragraph of the 
Rules: “All Party organisations shall be 
organised on the principles of democratic central¬ 
ism.” 

Given that in the course of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion of 1905-1907 certain conditions appeared to 
make it possible to implement electivity, at the 
Fourth Party Congress the Bolsheviks proposed 
that regional Party leading bodies be elected at 
regional conferences or congresses. As a result, yet 
another Bolshevik suggestion was included in the 
Rules, namely that “elections to Party congresses 
be conducted on democratic principles”. 

Naturally, the victory of the 1917 socialist revo¬ 
lution in Russia and the resultant fulfilment of the 
first Party Programme fundamentally changed 
the Party’s position in society. The CPSU became 
a ruling party, and this demanded that the 
methods of guiding mass organisations of working 
people (trade unions, youth associations, etc.) be 
elaborated in greater detail. A new Party pro¬ 
gramme also had to include new aspects of Party 
construction that had come to light after the 
October Revolution. In line with the second Pro¬ 
gramme adopted by the 8th Party Congress in 
1919, a significantly changed version of the Rules 
was also developed soon after. 

During the years that the second Programme 
was in force, the Rules were revised six times. But 
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no matter what amendments were introduced, 
they stemmed from Lenin’s basic organisational 
principles, from Lenin’s teaching on the Party; 
hence, all the versions of the CPSU Rules were 
marked by continuity. 

The Party Rules also include the basic regula¬ 
tions that govern inner-Party life. The Rules 
may, in fact, be called the Party’s constitution, 
and inasmuch as any constitution does not 
exclude current legislation guided by its basic 
principles, so do the Rules assume that, in its cur¬ 
rent work, the Party shall secure everything valu¬ 
able obtained in practice, and shall revise all 
obsolescent provisions. 

Most of the clauses in any new Party Rules re¬ 
flect things that have come into practice and have 
to be formally secured. For example, the item 
about the duties of Party members secures the 
best features which Communists display in prac¬ 
tice. But there are also items which are included 
to stop apparent negative phenomena, or to safe¬ 
guard the Party from various hazards. These par¬ 
agraphs are about duties which must be strictly 
fulfilled by Party members, who otherwise run 
the risk of being expelled. 

ITie Party Rules are the law of its inner life. 
Yet, the force of any law depends on how strictly 
it is observed. Now, the Party Programme is im¬ 
plemented through struggle and practical work, 
not spontaneously; similarly, the Party Rules are 




implemented through the activity of all Party 
organisations, of every individual Communist, 
not spontaneously. 

Strict observance of Party Rules and constant 
control over their implementation are major 
duties of Party organisations and all Communists. 
To successfully fulfil these duties, one must clearly 
understand the thrust of every paragraph, the 
spirit of the Rules, and their Leninist principles. 
Only then can a Party member also act correctly 
in cases not envisaged by the Rules. 

2. The CPSU Is the People’s Vanguard 

The new CPSU Rules (unanimously adopted 
by the 27th CPSU Congress) state that the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union is the Soviet 
people’s resolute and well-tested vanguard, unit¬ 
ing, on a voluntary basis, the progressive and 
most class-conscious sections of the Soviet work¬ 
ing class, collective-farm peasantry, and intelli¬ 
gentsia. The basic documents of all Communist 
and workers’ parties, and those of revolutionary- 
democratic and national liberation parties and 
movements, speak of the party’s vanguard role. 

The first chapter of this book dwelt in detail on 
the qualities that a revolutionary party must pos¬ 
sess to become the vanguard force of the working 
class and then of the whole people in the struggle 
for freedom, independence, and social Justice. 
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No matter how clearly the party understands 
the tasks of social development, no matter how 
well it is organised, it is always just a small section 
of the working class and the people. Lenin said 
that victory cannot be achieved with just the van¬ 
guard alone, and went on to state: “A vanguard 
performs its task as vanguard only when it is able 
to avoid being isolated from the mass of the peo¬ 
ple it leads and is able really to lead the whole 
mass forward.” ‘ Yet, to lead the ma.sses means to 
win their trust, and trust is to be won solely by 
deeds because the masses learn through their own 
political experience. 

To become the vanguard of the people, the 
party does not necessarily have to have a large 
membership. In fact, there are cases when the 
desire to boost its numbers makes it loose and less 
consolidated. In 1917, on the eve of the February 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in Russia,, the 
Bolshevik Party numbered less than 25,000 
members when the country’s population totalled 
165 million. But by September 1917 it was able to 
lead the people because it expressed their interests 
correctly and was well organised. 

At the outset, the CPSU comprised only a 
small number of conscientious revolutionaries; 
however, its influence among the masses grew 


‘ V. I. Lenin, “On the Significance of Militant 
Materialism”, Collected Works^ Vol. 33, p. 227. 
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rapidly. At the Party’s call, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people took part in the 1905-1907 Revo¬ 
lution, and tens of millions in the 1917 October 
Revolution. In the course of the struggle, the 
working class won over more and more allies 
among the non-proletarian mass of the working 
people. From their own practical experience, 
peasants, artisans, small traders, and intellectuals 
became convinced that only by following the 
working class could the country save itself from 
inevitable catastrophe, and that socialism was the 
only way out of the situation which resulted from 
the First World War. 

The source of the Party’s strength lies in its firm 
ties with the masses and its ability to organise the 
latter. Lenin said: “Our victories were due to the 
direct appeal made by our Party and by the 
Soviet government to the working masses, with 
every new difficulty and problem pointed out as it 
arose; to our ability to explain to the masses why 
it was necessary to devote all energies first to one, 
then to another aspect of Soviet work at a given 
moment; to our ability to arouse the energy, her¬ 
oism and enthusiasm of the masses and to concen¬ 
trate every ounce of revolutionary effort on the 
most important task of the hour.”' 

Today the CPSU has over 19 million members 


‘ V. 1. Lenin, “The Fight to Overcome the Fuel Crisis”, 
Collected Works^ Vol. 30, p. 139. 
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and candidate members. This is a well-organised 
force with knowledge of scientific theory and 
abundant experience. But no matter how strong 
the party is, it can achieve success only if the 
masses understand its objectives. Hence, its 
strength is in the support of the masses. However, 
that support cannot be gained once and for all 
time; it must be strengthened daily by seeing to it 
that the masses always understand the party’s 
policy and support all its measures, and that 
party organisations never weaken their work 
aimed at educating and consolidating the work¬ 
ing people ideologically. 

Consequently, the Party’s high class-conscious¬ 
ness, organisation, and close links with the masses 
are the basic conditions for its vanguard role. 

The CPSU Rules begin with short definitions 
of the Party’s essence and aims. In comparing the 
definitions adopted at different times, one can see 
that they vary because the Party is a developing 
organism and, with changes in the conditions in 
which it operates and in its tasks, it changes itself, 
as does its role in society. 

The first CPSU Rules consisted of paragraphs 
of a purely organisational nature; they were, in 
fact, called Organisational Rules and contained 
no definition of the Party’s character. This defini¬ 
tion was in the Party’s Programme. At that time, 
*^he Party was called the Russian Social-Demo¬ 
cratic Labour Party (RSDLP), and those who 
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fought for the overthrow of autocratic rule and 
for the establishment of a democratic system in 
Russia as a prerequisite for the further struggle 
for socialism were called Social-Democrats. The 
RSDLP membership included workers of all the 
nationalities inhabiting Russia; its programme 
stated that, being an independent working-class 
party opposing all bourgeois parties, the RSDLP 
set itself the task of making the proletariat ca¬ 
pable of fulfilling its great historical mission, di¬ 
recting all manifestations of the workers’ class 
struggle, exposing the irreconcilably opposite in¬ 
terests of the exploiters and the exploited, and 
revealing the historical significance of, and 
prerequisites for, the social revolution ahead. 
“The working class’s party, social democracy, 
calls on all strata of the working and exploited 
people to join its ranks inasmuch as they adopt 
the proletariat’s viewpoint.” 

It is common knowledge that the Party not 
only explained to the proletariat the historical 
significance of, and prerequisites for, the social 
revolution. Having headed the struggle of the f 
working class and strengthened its alliance with I 
the poorest peasantry, it led the working people ^ 
to the victory of a sociahst revolution in Russia * 
which resulted in the dictatorship of the proletar¬ 


iat. This opened a new era in the life of mankind, 
since capitalism ceased to be the sole master of 
our planet. Socialist relations among people 
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began to develop in the world’s largest country: 
Russia entered a new life, and a new stage began 
for the Party. In April 1917, Lenin said that the 
Party’s name should be changed because, at that 
time, not only revolutionary Leninists called 
themselves Social-Democrats, but also those who 
had betrayed the ideals of socialism to arrange a 
deal with the bourgeoisie and support the latter 
in the imperialist First World War. He insisted 
that the Party resolutely divorce itself from such 
“Social-Democrats”. 

In March 1918, the Seventh CPSU Congress, 
the first to be held after the 1917 October Revolu¬ 
tion, decided on such a change. Lenin delivered a 
report called “On Revising the Party Programme 
and Changing Its Name” to show that the only 
scientific name correctly reflecting the Party’s 
objectives would be the Communist Party. It was 
also decided to add the word “Bolsheviks” in pa¬ 
renthesis. At that time, it was not only known in¬ 
side Russia, but way beyond; in fact, the entire 
world knew that the Bolsheviks were the true 
revolutionary party that led the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. 

In March 1919, the 8th Party Congress 
adopted the second programme, in which the 
tasks of the dictatorship of the proletariat were 
concretised “in relation to Russia, whose princi¬ 
pal feature was that petty-bourgeois elements 
were prevalent among the population”. 
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In a country with a predominant bourgeois 
strata, fundamental social transformations could 
be achieved only if the Party were to strictly 
retain its proletarian nature and be able to 
oppose and gradually overcome petty-bourgeois 
elements and to re-educate the non-proletarian 
sections of society, convincing them that the pro¬ 
letariat and all other working people have com¬ 
mon objectives and fundamental interests. In 
1922, to make it harder for non-proletarian ele¬ 
ments to join the Party, different regulations for 
admitting new members were introduced, 
depending on the social status of the applicants. 

The Party Rules adopted by the 17th Party 
Congress in 1934 stated that the Party “is a front- 
rank, organised detachment of the proletariat of 
the USSR, the supreme form of its class organisa¬ 
tion”, and the Party Rules adopted at the 18th 
Congress in 1939 began with the same words. By 
that time, major changes had taken place in the 
country. While building socialism, Soviet society 
had eliminated the exploiter classes and the 
causes that gave rise to exploitadon of man by 
man; it had also got rid of private ownership of 
the means of production, a factor conducive to 
such exploitation *. This resulted in the elimina- 


* Naturally, this did not concern personal property, in¬ 
cluding also the implements of labour and the cattle needed 
for running the family household. 
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tion of a source of irreconcilable class contradic¬ 
tions. The collectivisation of farming hallmarked 
a great revolution in economic relations, in the 
entire tenor of peasant life. The country now had 
only two friendly classes, viz. the working class 
and the peasantry, and the latter had largely 
changed during the building of socialism; also, a 
new intelligentsia originating from workers and 
peasants and closely related with both classes had 
emerged. Socialist property in its two forms (state 
and collective farm-co-operative) became the sin¬ 
gle economic foundation of Soviet society draw¬ 
ing the working class and peasantry closer 
together and consolidating their alliance. 

The victory of socialism and the elimination of 
the exploiter classes resulted in socio-political and 
ideological unity of the Soviet people based on 
the common fundamental interests of workers, 
peasants, and intellectuals. The Soviet Union 
could no longer be regarded as a country with 
prevalent petty-bourgeois elements. Hence, the 
need of different regulations for admitting differ¬ 
ent social groups into the Party ceased to exist, 
and the 18th Party Congress established single 
rules for all applicants. 

The preamble of the Party Rules adopted by 
the Congress stated that the Communist Party 
IS a combat alliance of the working people. 
Yet, the CPSU continued to be a party of the 
vvorking class. Even though distinctions between 
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the working class and the peasantry began to be 
obliterated, they were still prominent; so were 
those between the intelligentsia and the rest of 
the working people. All this indicated that the 
socio-political unity of Soviet society was still 
to be consolidated. 

The Rules adopted by the 22nd CPSU Con¬ 
gress contained a new clause: “The Communist 
Party, the party of the working class, has today 
become the party of the Soviet people as a 
whole.” ' These words reflect the tremendous 
changes that have taken place in the USSR alter¬ 
ing the Party’s social basis and its role in the life of 
Soviet society. In the endorsed Party Rules, the 
27th CPSU Congress specified this tenet by 
emphasising that the Party’s class essence remains 
unchanged. It formulated it in the following 
words: “Remaining in its class essence and ideolo¬ 
gy a Party of the working class, the CPSU has 
become a Party of the entire people.” 

Earlier, when the Communist Party was the 
party of only one class, it expressed and protected 
the fundamental interests of the working people, 
i. e. of an overwhelming majority of the popula¬ 
tion. This is explained by the historical role of the 
working class: in waging a struggle for over¬ 
throwing the rule of capital and for building com- 


■ Rules of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Prog¬ 
ress Publishers, Moscow, 1977, p. 2. 
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munism, the working class inevitably destroys all 
forms of oppression and thus upholds the interests 
of all the working people. 

Unlike all other classes that ever held power in 
socialist countries and still rule in capitalist states, 
the working class does not aim at perpetuating its 
dominance. On the contrary, it sees in its dicta¬ 
torship only a means for building a new classless 
society, in which there would be no dominant 
and subordinate classes. In fact, that is what hap¬ 
pened in the USSR, where the dictatorship of the 
proletariat has already fulfilled its great historical 
mission and ceased to be necessary now that 
socialism has fully triumphed, llie Soviet state, 
which emerged as a state of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, has turned into a state of the whole 
people, into a body expressing the interests and 
will of all sections of the public. At the same time, 
the Communist Party has turned from a leading 
force of the dictatorship of the proletariat into the 
leading force of the state of the whole people, into 
the nucleus of the entire political system of Soviet 
society, which in the course of implementing the 
third Party Programme has entered the stage of 
developed socialism. All this is secured in the new 
1977 Constitution of the USSR. 

In their struggle against all forms of exploi¬ 
tation, the working people have become con¬ 
vinced from their own experience that the inter¬ 
ests of the working class are in fact their own 
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interests, and that communism, the final objec¬ 
tive in the struggle of the working class, is in fact 
the common goal of the whole Soviet people. 
During communist construction, the working 
class continues to be Soviet society’s leading force, 
its most organised section. However, today, the 
building of communism has already become the 
historical mission not only of the working class, 
but of all Soviet people. In 1921, Lenin wrote 
that “only the political party of the working class, 
i. e., the Communist Party, is capable of uniting, 
training and organising a vanguard of the prole¬ 
tariat and of the whole mass of the working peo¬ 
ple that alone will be capable of withstanding the 
inevitable petty-bourgeois vacillations of this 
mass and the inevitable traditions and relapses of 
narrow craft unionism or craft prejudices among 
the proletariat, and of guiding ail the united acti¬ 
vities of the whole of the proletariat, i. e. of lead¬ 
ing it politically, and through it, the whole mass 
of the working people”.' 

Subsequent developments fully confirmed this. 
The Party managed to overcome petty-bourgeois 
vacillations among the working people, raising 
the class-consciousness of all sections of the public 


' V, I. Lenin, “Tenth Congress of the R.C.P.(B.), 
March 8-16, 1921. Preliminary Draft Resolution of the Tenth 
Congress of the R.C.P. on the Syndicalist and Anarchist 
Deviation in Our Party”, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 246. 
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and rallying them under the banner of com¬ 
munism. The CPSU has now turned into a van¬ 
guard party of the whole people. 

The party’s popular character is determined by 
the objectives it fights for, by its composition, 
and by its methods of leadership. The CPSU 
Rules state: “The Party exists for and serves 
the people. ‘ 

I already mentioned that a working-class polit¬ 
ical party may also include non-workers. In de¬ 
veloping countries, the membership of vanguard 
revolutionary-democratic parties may also have 
representatives of the national bourgeoisie, the in¬ 
telligentsia, and even the former tribal aristoc¬ 
racy. 

The proportion of social groups within the 
party cannot, of course, exactly correspond to 
their proportion within the population of a given 
country as a whole. But in the USSR, it comes 
close to the proportion of various groups among 
the gainfully employed population. 

Having become a party of the whole people the 
CPSU still continues to show special concern in 
accepting new members from among people di¬ 
rectly involved in material production. 

Among those accepted for Party membership 


■ Rules of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 1986, 
p. 4. 
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in the years 1981-1986, 59 per cent were workers, 
and 26 per cent-specialists from different sectors 
of the economy; 80 per cent of those admitted 
into the Party ranks were young people. 

Table 3 

Distribution of Communists Occupied 
in Soviet Economy by January 1, 1983 
(per cent) 


Sectors of material production including: 

73.2 

industry and construction 

39.2 

agriculture 

20.0 

transport and communications 

8.1 

state purchases, material and technical 
supplies and sales, and trade and public 
catering 

4.7 

other sectors of material production 

1.2 

Non-productive sectors of the economy 
including: 

26.8 

education, science, public health, and cul¬ 
ture 

16.0 

apparatus of state bodies, farming manage¬ 
ment, and party and public organisations 

8.9 

municipal economy and other sectors 

1.9 


The CPSU’s popular character should increas¬ 
ingly show in its methods, which essentially differ 
from those used by managers and executives, i. e. 
by administrators. 

Administration is normally based on orders 
and directives issued by an administrator to his 
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subordinates, although it goes without saying that 
an administrator who only orders people about 
without organising and educating them is no 
good at all. Administrators chiefly act via their 
direct aides, but party leadership is primarily 
achieved by mobilising and organising a large 
number of people. In fact, the strength of that 
leadership is in its ability to organise and direct 
the efforts of the popular masses to solving the 
principal tasks, in the art of combining the 
talents, knowledge and experience of many peo¬ 
ple for the accomplishment of major tasks. 

Persuasion is the chief method used in party 
work. Lenin believed that the Bolsheviks should 
win leading positions for themselves in mass pub¬ 
lic organisations through vigorous action and 
ideological influence, and the CPSU follows this 
principle thereby gaining the support of the 
masses by energetic work and devotion to the in¬ 
terests of the working people. 

A party leader cannot rely solely on people 
who have direct contact with him on the official 
level. He must do everything to involve the 
masses in solving various tasks, not just individ¬ 
uals. In fact, the CPSU lights against administra¬ 
tive methods in Party work, and strives to make 
Party leaders spend most of their time at indus¬ 
trial enterprises and collective farms to organise 
and educate the masses. 

At one time, Lenin sharply criticised conceit 


ii* 
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among Communists. He wrote: “A member of 
the Communist Party, who has not yet been 
combed out, and who imagines he can solve all 
his problems by issuing communist decrees, is 
guilty of communist conceit.”' 

Party work essentially involves people, and is 
therefore imbued with a true humane spirit. Sig¬ 
nificantly, in recent years, CPSU newspapers, 
meetings, conferences and congresses have in¬ 
creasingly dwelt on aspects of human relation¬ 
ships in the USSR that were previously given no 
special import. I mean the significance of per¬ 
sonal charm, kindness, nobleness, and love for 
one’s fellow men, the significance of being able to 
profoundly sense people’s joy and grief and to 
remember the popular saying that shared joy is 
double joy, and shared grief is half grief, and to 
severely attack and do away with bureaucratism, 
abuse of one’s official standing, money-grubbing, 
and other things that not only inflict material 
damage on the country, but weaken people’s will 
and energy. The resolutions of the June 1983 and 
April 1985 Plenary Meetings of the CPSU Cen¬ 
tral Committee, like other Party decisions, are 
imbued with concern that people should believe 
in their powers, foster their ideological convic- 


' V. I. Lenin, “The New Economic Policy and the Tasks 
of the Political Education Departments”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 33, pp. 77-78. 
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tion, and be ready to actively fight for fair human 
relationships, and for communism. 

The humanistic ideals of the CPSU Pro¬ 
gramme require humanistic and democratic 
methods to implement them, and improvement of 
all forms of Party work precisely in that direction. 
Hence, the Party regards it a duty to always con¬ 
sult with the working people on major issues of 
home and foreign policy, to submit these issues for 
nationwide discussion, and to increasingly draw 
the non-affiliated people into all its activities. 

The Soviet system represents a ramified 
network of state and public organisations. It may 
be said without any exaggeration that in the 
USSR there are no people who do not belong to 
some organisation. Every Soviet organisation has 
its own purpose and specific function, but all of 
them direct their activities to a single end - build¬ 
ing communism. This general line is determined 
by the Party, for it is the only organisation in the 
country whose experience, prestige and influence 
permit it to direct the struggle of all the working 
people for the victory of communism. 

All Soviet public organisations combine work¬ 
ing people either of the same age or with similar 
professional interests. However, the CPSU is not 
connected with any departmental, regional or 
professional interests: it is the vanguard of the 
whole people, and invariably proceeds from the 
people’s fundamental interests as if outlines 
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a scientifically-grounded policy reflecting the 
requirements of social development as a whole. 
Hence the CPSU alone can guide all Soviet state , 
and public organisations. j 

Inasmuch as the role of public organisations 
would grow during the transition from socialism 
to communism, so would the role of the Com¬ 
munist Party, the supreme form of social activity. 

The rights of Union Republics, territories, | 
regions, and all local administrative and legisla- i 
tive bodies grow in the course of socialist and 
communist construction. This is a natural de¬ 
velopment caused by the need to use all local 
resources and to provide for better development 
of productive forces. But the more rights local 
bodies have, the greater the need to co-ordinate 
their efforts in general and to prevent regionalism 
that is counter to national economic and political 
interests and the CPSU alone can conduct this 
work, for it is invariably guided by national 
interests. 

Inasmuch as the leadership of the Communist 
Party is a major source of strength for the new 
social system, bourgeois anti-communist and 
anti-Soviet propaganda concentrates its efforts on 
attacking the CPSU to make believe that the one- ■ 
party system in the USSR excludes democracy. , 

In capitalist society with its limited bourgeois 
democracy, it is to the advantage of ruling classes 
to reduce democracy solely to the right to take ; 
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part in elections. In fact, those classes in different 
ways laud so-called “free elections”; but it is 
common knowledge that the latter actually afford 
opportunities for the most shameless machina¬ 
tions to the detriment of national interests. For in¬ 
stance, in the United States, every four years 
voters have the right to choose between candi¬ 
dates from two parties, both representing big 
monopoly capital whose platforms differ hardly, 
if at all. A similar picture is also observed in many 
other capitalist countries. Yet, true democracy is 
not only in the right to take part in elections, but 
in having real opportunity to influence and con¬ 
trol the government and participate in adminis¬ 
tration. True government of the people is in 
socialist democracy, of which the working people 
in capitalist countries are deprived. That is why 
bourgeois ideologists spare no effort to discredit 
the new socialist democracy so as to somehow 
whitewash their own false democracy. Bourgeois 
politicians insist that the further growth of the 
leading role of the CPSU allegedly belittles the 
role of the popular masses and their public 
organisations. But this is a clumsy attempt to con¬ 
ceal the anti-democratism of the bourgeois sys¬ 
tem. Relations between the CPSU and the masses 
are in no way those of domination and subordina¬ 
tion. In fact, such relations exist in capitalist 
countries, where bourgeois parties express the in¬ 
terests of the ruling class and cannot be adminis- 
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tered otherwise than by suppressing the masses, 
the interests of the ruling class being hostile to 
those of the masses. On the other hand, the CPSU 
expresses popular interests, and its relations with 
the masses are based on mutual trust, consider- 
adon for the people’s needs and their reflecdon in 
the Party’s policy, not on domination and 
subordinadon. 

Over eighty years ago, referring to the question 
of establishing a truly revolutionary party in Rus¬ 
sia, Lenin wrote: “The greater the spontaneous 
upsurge of the masses and the more widespread 
the movement,the more rapid, incomparably so, 
the demand for greater consciousness in the 
theoretical, political, and organisadonal work of 
Social-Democracy.”' This idea about the rela¬ 
tionship between the people’s initiative and con¬ 
sciousness, between a greater mass movement and 
the increasing role of party leadership of that 
movement, holds good dll complete communism is 
built, i. e. till political parties cease to exist. 

The Party is part of the people, and the fact 
that its significance under the conditions of im¬ 
proving socialism and going over to communism 
increases is not because the significance of the 
whole decreases. On the contrary, the Party’s role 
increases precisely because, with development of 


■ V. I. Lenin, “What Is to Be Done?”, Collected IVorks, 
Vol. 5, p. 396. 
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democracy, the significance of the popular mas¬ 
ses-the whole—grows, and together with it also 
the role of the most conscientious and progressive 
part of that whole. 

A distinctive feature of developed socialism 
consists in the fact that the Party’s role does not 
grow at the expense of other public organisations, 
but precisely because their significance grows 
immensely. 

The Party’s leadership has nothing to do with 
ordering people about, or with substituting other 
organisations, or with petty guardianship. 
Rather, it is more reminiscent of an experienced 
orchestra conductor who merges the sounding of 
individual instruments into one mighty harmony 
while correcting those who produce false sounds. 
The increasing significance of the Party’s role in 
society actually means the further strengthening 
of consciousness and organisation in all social Ufe. 

There are highly important factors, which 
demand that the Party’s leading role be streng¬ 
thened and the level of its political and organisa¬ 
tional activities enhanced. 

To begin with, they are the growing scope and 
complexity of the tasks involved in perfecting 
socialism and accelerating the nation’s socio¬ 
economic development and the need to work out 
and consistently pursue a policy for ensuring their 
successful solution and an organically correlated 
economic, social, and intellectual progress. 
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The second group of factors involves the 
further development of the Soviet political sys¬ 
tem, expanding democracy and socialist self-gov¬ 
ernment of the people based on their greater poli¬ 
tical and labour activity and broader involve¬ 
ment in production management and state and 
public administration. 

The third group includes the need to further 
develop Marxit-Leninist theory, deeply compre¬ 
hend the practice of communist construction, 
look for scientifically-grounded and timely 
answers to vital questions, and raise the working 
people’s consciousness, while eradicating survi¬ 
vals of petty-bourgeois mentality and ethics and 
all deviations from the socialist way of life. 

The fourth group of factors calls for the need to 
consolidate the unity of socialist countries, 
expand their all-round cooperation, strengthen 
the unity of the international communist, 
workers’ and national liberation movements, and 
to fight against bourgeois ideology, against revi¬ 
sionism and dogmatism, reformism and sectar¬ 
ianism. 

The last group of factors is concerned with the 
international situation, which has become in¬ 
creasingly complicated because of imperialism’s 
growing aggressiveness, and with the need to raise 
vigilance, ensure the USSR’s security, and make 
new and ever more insistent efforts to curb the 
forces of aggression, halt the arms race, rid man- 
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kind of the threat ol a nuclear catastrophe, and 
strengthen the peace. 

All these factors call for the enhancement of the 
Party’s leading role and, to one degree or 
another, they concern any party that heads the 
construction of a new life. These factors are parti¬ 
cularly salient in the USSR, which has travelled a 
longer way than other nations in building that 
new life and which, in virtue of its high economic 
and defence potential, plays a special role in the 
struggle of peace-loving peoples for preserving 
peace and life on Earth. 

The further growth of the Party’s leading role 
is not an automatic process, but one that is 
ensured by the Party’s work and naturally signi¬ 
fies greater responsibility of all its organisations 
and every individual Communist. This is, in 
effect, an important tenet that runs through the 
whole of the CPSU Rules which, in turn, concre¬ 
tise it and indicate precisely what Communists 
have to do in the present stage of Soviet social 
development. 

The idea concerning the leading role of a 
Marxist-Leninist party in the struggle for estab¬ 
lishing a new social system is contained in the 
Rules of all true revolutionary parties. The Rules 
of the Workers’ Party of Ethiopia (WPE), for in¬ 
stance, state that “the WPE is a centre which 
exercises political leadership of the struggle of the 
workers and all working people of Ethiopia for 
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the establishment of a socialist society that would 
provide equality, prosperity and freedom, and in 
which exploitation of man by man will have been 
abolished once and for all”. 


3. Eligibility for CPSU Membership 
and the Duties of Party Members 

The Party’s efficiency depends on its composi¬ 
tion. That is why the Rules of the CPSU, like 
those of almost all parties whose Rules do not 
simultaneously contain programme provisions, 
begin with the section devoted to eligibility for 
Party membership and to the duties and rights of 
Party members. 

According to the Rules of the CPSU, “mem¬ 
bership of the CPSU is open to any citizen of the 
Soviet Union who accepts the Programme and 
the Rules of the Party, takes an active part in 
communist construction, works in one of the 
Party organisations, carries out Party deci¬ 
sions, and pays membership dues”. In the 
Workers’ Party of Ethiopia, the main require¬ 
ments for membership likewise demand that 
applicants accept its Programme and Rules, work 
in a primary organisation, and take an active 
part in the struggle for building a new society. 

Already at the Second Party Congress, Lenin 
gave the current definition of membership of the 
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CPSU. As formulated by Lenin, the celebrated 
first paragraph of the Rules stated: “A member of 
the Party is regarded to be any person who recog¬ 
nises its Programme and supports it both with 
resources and by personal participation in one of 
its organisations.” 

Many decades have passed since then, and the 
conditions in which the CPSU operated over the 
years have changed time and again. Naturally, 
Lenin introduced appropriate amendments to the 
above-mentioned first paragraph of the Party 
Rules, and its wording was also changed several 
times after Lenin’s death. For instance, under 
previously existing conditions, there could not be 
such a requirement for membership in the Party 
as active participation in the building of com¬ 
munism. This requirement came up already after 
socialism had fiilly and completely triumphed in 
the USSR. Yet, the basic principles of Party 
membership formulated by Lenin remain immu¬ 
table. In fact, they have proved so viable that the 
CPSU continues to follow them today as well. 

The first requirement to make a person eligible 
for Party membership is that he recognise the 
Party Programme. This means that an applicant 
for CPSU membership states his readiness to 
struggle for a communist society, for implement¬ 
ing plans conducive to the victory of communism. 

Naturally, to become a true Communist it is 
not enough for the applicant to state his recogni- 
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tion of the CPSU Programme. With true Com¬ 
munists, words and deeds are never at variance, 
and for that reason, having accepted the Party 
Programme, they must struggle for its implemen¬ 
tation. In fact, that is what Lenin’s second 
prerequisite for Party membership implies when 
it says that membership of the CPSU is open to 
any citizen of the Soviet Union who works in one 
of the Party organisations and carries out all 
Party decisions. This provision of the CPSU 
Rules emphasizes that a Party member is pri¬ 
marily a fighter who is always ready to fulfil any 
assignment of his organisation. 

The third requirement to make a person eligi¬ 
ble for Party membership is for him to render 
material aid to the Party, and it is as obligatory as 
the first two requirements. The CPSU is a volun¬ 
tary organisation, and all its members jointly take 
part in all its affairs. The Party’s funds are chiefly 
accumulated from membership dues; so, by pay¬ 
ing his dues, every Communist helps the Party 
materially. 

Payment of membership dues is a matter of 
principle, albeit it is the simplest of all duties. If a 
Party member does not do this regularly his col¬ 
leagues cannot be sure he would show worthy 
conduct in something more complicated. In the 
CPSU, the amount of membership dues depends 
on the Communist’s wages. Those Communists 
who have failed to pay their membership dues for 
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no good reason over a period of three months 
shall come under examination by their primary 
organisations. If it turns out that these people 
have actually lost all links with their Party 
organisation, they are considered to have left the 
Party ranks. The primary organisation in question 
shall then take a decision to that effect and submit 
it for endorsement to the local district or city 
Party committee. 

The Rules of the CPSU specify the basic duties 
of Party members. These duties change as the 
Party develops, and they always stem from the 
tasks facing the Party. In fact, previous docu¬ 
ments that formulated the duties of Communists 
show that, depending on the duties that were 
given major priority, one could clearly see what 
was most important in Party activities in those 
years. 

During the Civil War in Russia (1918-1922), a 
document issued by a local Party organisation 
stated among other things; “Comrade Com¬ 
munist! You must join battle first and leave it 
last. You have been called to the front to educate 
the mass of Red Army men. But you must con¬ 
stantly be ready to take up the rifle and show by 
personal example that a Communist is not only 
able to lead a noble life, but die with dignity, if 
need be.” 

During the years of socialist construction fol¬ 
lowing the Civil War, the CPSU obliged Com- 
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munists to be pioneers of socialist emulation and 
the socialist restructuring of the countryside, and 
to show an example in mastering new technology. 

From the 17 th Party Congress onwards (1934), 
the CPSU Rules have come to include a list of 
basic duties. Generally speaking, these duties re¬ 
flect the ideal image of a true Communist, a 
front-rank representative of our time who should 
serve as an example for every Party member. 

The duties of CPSU members fully stem from 
the Party Programme. The CPSU Rules first of 
all oblige Party members to implement, firmly 
and unswervingly, the Party’s general line and 
directives, to explain to the masses the CPSU’s in¬ 
ternal and foreign policy, to organise the working 
people for its implementation, and to work for the 
strengthening and expansion of the Party’s ties 
with the people. 

It is the duty of a CPSU member to set an 
example in labour, to protect and multiply social¬ 
ist property, to work persistently for higher pro¬ 
duction efficiency, for a steady growth of labour 
productivity and better quality of products, for 
the application of modern achievements in 
science and technology in the country’s economy; 
to upgrade his professional skills, to support and 
promote advanced experience, to actively cham¬ 
pion all that is new and progressive, and make the 
greatest possible contribution to accelerating the 
country’s socio-economic development. 
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At numerous Soviet industrial enterprises, 
mines, power stations, construction sites, collec¬ 
tive and state farms, and transport facilities, peo¬ 
ple have become used to seeing in Communists 
front-rank workers and innovators, and whenever 
a Party member does not show an example in 
work the public begins to doubt that he has true 
communist spirit. The CPSU obliges all its 
members to blaze new trails in technology and 
science. The fact that the first cosmonauts to have 
amazed the world by their feat were Communists 
can serve as an unfading symbol of this surge into 
the future. 

In a talk with a group of Communists from 
Moscow industrial enterprises, Mikhail Kalinin, 
one of the first leaders of the CPSU and the Soviet 
state, explained to them that links with the masses 
may be very different, and went on to say that to 
have a large circle of acquaintances and pay each 
other visits is also having links with people; to 
slap everybody’s back familiarly also looks like 
being close to people; and to trail along at the tail 
of the masses is also having “bonds” with them. 
To finalise his idea, Kalinin said that naturally 
the Bolsheviks did not think of having such links 
with the masses, for to follow in the wake of the 
masses who are sometimes carried along by back¬ 
ward elements would be a Menshevik line, 
whereas the Bolshevik line is to lead the masses, 
without necessarily watching over them too 
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closely. 

The CPSU obliges all its members to take an 
active part in the political life of the country, in 
the administration of state and public affairs, to 
set an example in the fulfilment of civic duties, to 
contribute acdvely to the ever fuller implemen¬ 
tation of the people’s socialist self-government. In 
this case, too, Communists are required to imple¬ 
ment the Party line and to set a personal example 
for the working people. There have been cases in 
the past when Communists fulfilled Party assign¬ 
ments honestly, but at the same time neglected 
their public duties as deputies of local Soviets or 
members of trade unions. The CPSU Rules con¬ 
demn any belittlement by Communists of work in 
public organisations and emphasise the growing 
significance of such activities. 

The building of a communist society involves 
not only the construction of the material and 
technical base of communism and the develop¬ 
ment of communist social relations, but also com¬ 
munist education. This general task, which is 
being solved by the whole Party, naturally im¬ 
poses definite duties on every Communist. The 
CPSU Rules state that Communists are obliged 
to master Marxist-Leninist theory, to expand 
their political and cultural outlook. In fact. 
Party members are called upon to implement 
the Party’s policy conscientiously, and to com¬ 
prehend the Marxist-Leninist theory underlying 
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all Party measures. The deeper CPSU mem¬ 
bers master the foundations of Marxism-Leni¬ 
nism, the more conscientiously they fulfil Par¬ 
ty directives, and the better they can explain 
the Party’s policy to the non-affiliated people. 

To constantly raise his class-consciousness is not just a 
Communist'’s personal concern, but a duty stipulated by 
the CPSU Rules. Communists are fighters, and 
Marxist-Leninist theory is their instrument; 
hence, they must incessantly perfect it so as to be 
able to apply it in practice. 

Consequently, in the same clause of the Rules, 
the lines about mastering Marxist-Leninist theory 
are followed by those that oblige Communists to 
promote in all possible ways the growth of the 
Soviet people’s consciousness and their ideologi¬ 
cal and moral standards, combat resolutely any 
manifestations of bourgeois ideology, private-pro¬ 
perty mentality, religious prejudices and other 
views and morals alien to the socialist way of life. 

A man’s dedication is tested by his deeds, not by 
how well he can substantiate theoretically that 
public interests stand above personal interests. 
The Rules oblige Communists to abide strictly 
by the norms of communist morality, to assert the 
principle of social justice which is innate in socia¬ 
lism, to put public interests above personal ones, 
to display modesty and decency, responsiveness 
and attentiveness to people, to respond promptly 
to working people’s requirements and needs, to 
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be truthful and honest with the Party and the 
people. 

The CPSU Rules contain a clause obliging 
Communists to disseminate steadily the ideas of 
proletarian, socialist internationalism. 

The CPSU Rules also contain a clause that 
obliges a Communist to be an active proponent of 
the ideas of socialist internationalism and Soviet 
patriotism among the working people, to com¬ 
bat manifestations of nationalism and chauvi¬ 
nism, to work actively for the consolidation 
of friendship between the peoples of the USSR 
and fraternal relations with the countries of socia¬ 
lism, with the proletarians and working people of 
the whole world. 

Nationalistic prejudices are among the most 
persistent ones, and multinational developing 
countries where national, tribal and religious 
strife is often fomented by imperialists know this 
very well. The truth of this statement was 
patently manifested in the Middle East, espe¬ 
cially in Lebanon and the Punjab (India) in 
1984. Under the increasingly rapid merging of 
nationalities now taking place in the USSR (the 
growing scope of communist construction 
requires constant exchange of personnel between 
Soviet nationalities), there is need for particular 
irreconcilability toward all manifestations of 
nationalism. Thousands of construction sites and 
operating enterprises in all the Union Republics 
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constitute harmonious multinational collectives 
and the CPSU Rules oblige that in future, too, 
Communists consistently implement interna¬ 
tionalist principles in all walks of life. 

Taking into account the international situa¬ 
tion, the CPSU Rules oblige Communists to help 
in every possible way strengthen the defence 
capability of the USSR; to struggle indefatigably 
for peace and friendship among nations. 

Another important requirement in the Rules 
obliges Communists to strengthen the ideological 
and organisational unity of the Party; to safe¬ 
guard the Party against the infiltration of people 
unworthy of the lofty name of Communist; to dis¬ 
play vigilance; and to guard Party and state 
secrets. 

The Party’s ideological and organisational uni¬ 
ty is the basis of its efficiency, which, in fact, 
depends on the efficiency of every Communist. 
Lenin said that every Party member must profess 
the interests of the whole Party and mindfully 
participate in all its affairs. Rank and file Party 
members should not think that matters of Party 
unity concern only its leadership. In fact, when 
factions and trends that threatened the Party’s 
ideological and organisational unity emerged, the 
leadership never concealed this from Party 
members, but submitted the essence of all contro¬ 
versies for their judgement, urging every Com¬ 
munist to be an active fighter for Party unity. In- 
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deed, the Party needs unity very much. Every 
violation of unity is fraught with great danger to 
the Party; hence, the sacred duty of every Com¬ 
munist is to constantly safeguard the Party’s 
unity. 

The CPSU Rules oblige Party members to 
safeguard the Party from infiltration by unworthy 
people, and to be truthful and honest to the 
Party. This requires vigilance and a politically 
principled approach. When you deal with some 
obvious rogue, swindler, or slanderer, everything 
is clear. But it is much more difficult to expose a 
careerist, who would normally be active and 
swear allegiance to Party interests, but in reality 
would be totally indifferent to his assignments 
and take interest only in the advantages he could 
get for himself. Such people would readily accept 
any eye-wash and fraud, and the CPSU urges all 
Communists to resolutely fight them. In fact, the 
CPSU Rules mobilise every Party member to a 
struggle against manifestations of dishonesty, un¬ 
principled behaviour, and everything else that in¬ 
jures the lofty title of Communist. 

Sometimes it happens that a Communist has 
come across certain shortcomings or disgraceful 
things, but nonetheless keeps silent. He thinks he 
cannot do anything about them because he is not 
responsible for that particular sector of work. 
However, the CPSU Rules specify what he 
should do in such cases. They state that it is the 
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Communist’s duty to develop criticism and self- 
criticism, boldly lay bare shortcomings and strive 
for their removal; to combat ostentation, conceit, 
complacency, and eye-wash; to rebuff firmly all 
attempts at suppressing criticism; to resist bur¬ 
eaucratism, parochialism and departmentalism, 
all actions injurious to the Party and the state, 
and to give information of them to Party bodies, 
up to and including the CC CPSU. 

A clause concerning the development of criti¬ 
cism is also contained in the paragraph on the 
rights of Communists. Yet, to criticise is not only 
a right, but very important duty of CPSU 
members. 

The CPSU Rules also contain a clause obliging 
Party members to implement undeviatingly the 
Party’s policy with regard to the proper selection 
of personnel according to their political, pro¬ 
fessional and moral qualities and to be un¬ 
compromising whenever the Leninist principles 
of the selection and education of personnel are 
infringed. Sometimes people criticise shortco¬ 
mings and suggest how to rectify them, but 
the situation does not change because some 
obviously wrong person is at the head. 

Many Communists who hold leading posts are 
concerned with personnel and hence directly fall 
under the aforementioned rule about proper 
selection of personnel. But how can Communists 
who themselves do not select personnel pursue the 
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proper Party line in this field of activity? And can 
ordinary workers, collective farmers, or white- 
collar people be responsible for the quality of 
executives? The CPSU Rules state that every 
Communist should feel responsible for that. In 
fact, there are many opportunities, since a large 
number of posts in the USSR are elective, and 
their number is bound to increase in the future. 
Candidates to elective posts are discussed; rank- 
and-file Communists can express their attitude 
toward them and if it is negative, forewarn 
against such nominations. By criticising bad offi¬ 
cials, Communists help the Party eliminate short¬ 
comings in selecting personnel. 

The paragraph concerning the duties of Com¬ 
munists ends with a clause about Party discipline: 
It is the duty ofCommunists “to observe Party and 
state discipline, which is equally binding on all 
Party members. The Party has one discipline, one 
law for all Communists, irrespective of their past 
services or the positions they occupy.” 

Party discipline demands that Communists 
honestly implement the CPSU’s Programme, 
Rules, and resolutions. If the CPSU had no such 
strict discipline, its achievements would hardly be 
as great as they are. In fact, without discipline the 
Party would be non-existent. 

Discipline is a law of Party life, and a law is 
something that does not allow for pros and cons, 
no matter whether or not it coincides with one’s 
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personal interests. However, there are Com¬ 
munists who, when promoted, say they agree 
because they are the Party’s soldiers, but at the 
same time do their utmost to refuse to take a post 
they consider lower than their previous position. 
Discipline is something that does not tolerate such 
attitudes; nor does it permit any classification 
into the “select”, for whom discipline is not oblig¬ 
atory, and the “non-select”, who must submit to 
discipline. Neither high posts, nor past services 
relieve Communists of the duty to obey Party 
decisions. 

There is strict order in the CPSU. However, a 
true Communist does not regard it as a burden 
and takes a conscientious view of everything the 
Party prescribes. In fact, the strength of Party dis¬ 
cipline is in its conscientious perception by 
Communists. 

Being deeply convinced that the Party’s cause 
is just. Communists would overcome all difficul¬ 
ties to show tenacity, staunchness and discipline 
in any situation. Hence the need for discipline 
based on clear understanding of the Party’s objec¬ 
tives and tasks. Given this. Communists would 
take an active part in political life and success¬ 
fully implement the Party line; there would 
hardly be need to remind them every time what 
to do so as not to be at variance Yvith Party disci¬ 
pline, for they themselves would know what 
their Party duty requires of them. 
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If we take all the duties listed in the CPSU 
Rules, they would, in fact, constitute the require¬ 
ments with which Communists must comply in 
order to fulfil their vanguard role. 

At the same time, the CPSU Rules afford Party 
members extensive rights determined by the fact 
that the CPSU is a voluntary and democratic 
organisation that develops in Communists a feel¬ 
ing that they are masters of their own party and 
are responsible for its policy and destiny. The 
amendments and additions introduced by the 
22nd and subsequent CPSU Congresses into the 
paragraph dealing with Communists’ rights are 
all directed at expanding and safeguarding them 
from possible infringements. All of them have 
been retained in the text of the Rules approved 
by the 27th CPSU Congress. 

The CPSU Rules give Communists the right to 
elect Party bodies and to be elected thereto, to 
discuss freely questions of the Party’s policies and 
practical activities at Party meetings, conferences 
and congresses, at the meetings of Party commit¬ 
tees and in the Party press, to come up with pro¬ 
posals; to express openly and uphold their opinion 
until the Party organisation concerned adopts a 
decision. 

The CPSU Rules afford Party members the 
right to criticise any Party body and any Com¬ 
munist, irrespective of the position he holds, at 
Party meetings, conferences and congresses, and 
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at the plenary meetings of Party committees. 
Especially important is the addition that safe¬ 
guards Communists from any unfavourable con¬ 
sequences of criticism. This is how it reads; 
“Those who suppress criticism or victimise anyone 
for criticism shall be penalised by the Party, to the 
point of expulsion from the CPSU.” 

Communists enjoy the right to attend in 
person all Party meetings and all bureau and 
committee meetings that discuss their activities 
or conduct. 

Party members have the right to address any 
question, statement or proposal to any Party 
body, up to and including the CC CPSU, and to 
demand an answer on the substance of his 
address. 

Communists’ rights and duties are closely in¬ 
terrelated: the rights create all the prerequisites 
for Party members to feel themselves masters in 
their own organisations and successfully fulfil the 
duties imposed on them by the CPSU. 


4. Admittance to the CPSU 

Citizens are admitted to membership of the 
CPSU on a strictly individual basis, i. e. with 
account for and verification of their personal 
qualities. The Party admits to its ranks conscien¬ 
tious and active workers, peasants and represen- 
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tatives of the intelligentsia loyal to the cause of 
communism. The new membership is enrolled 
from among workers, peasants and intellectuals 
who have reached the age of eighteen. This provi¬ 
sion from the CPSU Rules is also contained in 
some different form in the Rules of revolutionary 
parties adhering or close to scientific socialism, 
the said difference in form depending on the con¬ 
ditions in which those parties work and the goals 
they pursue. For instance, in the Rules of the 
Workers’ Party of Ethiopia, it reads as follows: 
“The Workers’ Party of Ethiopia is a Marxist- 
Leninist party which combines front-rank 
fighters, chiefly representatives of workers occu¬ 
pied in material production, and also peasants, 
servicemen, intellectuals, and civil servants who 
fight for the interests of the working people, plac¬ 
ing them above their own interests.” 

The CPSU constantly sees to it that admit¬ 
tance of new members would not impair its com¬ 
position; to that end, it regulates the latter. In 
fact, in the past, the CPSU had repeatedly 
changed the procedure for admittance to the 
Party membership to establish different condi¬ 
tions for accepting different categories of working 
people. With the victory of socialism, however, a 
single procedure for admitting new members has 
been established, irrespective of their social 
status. 

Citizens of the USSR who formerly belonged 
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to a Communist or workers’ party of another 
country are admitted to membership of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in conformity 
with the rules established by the CC CPSU. 

The CPSU Rules stipulate a one-year proba¬ 
tionary period for applicants to Party member¬ 
ship so that Party organisations could really test 
their personal qualities and thoroughly acquaint 
them with the CPSU Programme and Rules. 
Consequently, local Party organisations discuss 
every applicant twice, first when accepting him as 
a candidate member and then as full member. 
During the first procedure, members of a given 
Party organisation judge the applicant’s con¬ 
sciousness, activity and discipline by his doings as 
a non-Party member. The second hearings are 
held after his probationary period is over, i. e. 
when his colleagues can already assess his perfor¬ 
mance within the given Party organisation. 

Some Marxist-Leninist parties, in Hungary for 
example, admit new members without any pro¬ 
bationary period. Instead, they assign a would-be 
Communist to the best Communist workers for 
subsequent guidance. Having come to know the 
applicant very well, his Communist guide recom¬ 
mends him for party membership. In parties that 
operate illegally or semi-legally, the candidate 
probationary period and written recommenda¬ 
tions for membership are not required. Would-be 
members are tested by assignments which require 
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fidelity to the party’s cause. 

CPSU candidate members take part in all 
meetings of their respective Party organisations, 
both open and closed, fulfil Party assignments 
and pay their party dues on an equal basis with 
full members. They must also meet all the 
requirements of the CPSU Rules for full members 
to prepare themselves for full Party membership. 
The Party Rules say that Party organisations 
“must assist candidates to prepare for admission to 
full membership, and test their personal qualities 
in practical deeds, in fulfilment of Party and pub¬ 
lic assignments.” 

To that end, the Party organisation draws can¬ 
didate members into active social work, gives 
them various assignments, and periodically 
checks upon their performance and discusses the 
difficulties involved. Party candidate members 
are also lectured on matters of Party policy and 
CPSU Rules, and schools are set up to familiarise 
them with the Party’s organisational structure 
and standards of Party life. Lessons are conducted 
by secretaries of district Party committees, factory 
Party committees, and shop organisations, who 
make wide use of examples from local life. Some 
organisations deem it useful to oblige highly 
experienced Communists to be constantly in¬ 
formed on candidate members’ work, to come to 
their assistance in time, and to give them counsel. 

Although candidate members are given assign- 
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ments by their own organisations, just as Party 
members are, and take part in Party meetings on 
an equal footing with full members, the two cate¬ 
gories differ chiefly in that the former enjoy only a 
consultative voice. This means they may discuss 
any question and state their opinion at meetings 
but have no right to vote in passing decisions, or 
to elect or be elected to Party bodies, conferences 
or congresses. The Party tests candidate members 
to make sure they deserve to become full 
members. 

For admission to candidacy or full Party mem¬ 
bership, the applicant must submit recommenda¬ 
tions from three Party members whose Party 
standing is not less than five years and who have 
been his colleagues in some professional and 
social field for at least one year. A recommenda¬ 
tion is a written statement by a Party member 
saying that he vouches for the applicant and is 
convinced that the latter deserves to be admitted 
to the CPSU. 

A recommendation is a very important docu¬ 
ment. The recommender is responsible to the 
Party organisation for impartial testimony to the 
political, business and moral qualities of the per¬ 
son he recommends. Thoughtless recommenda¬ 
tions may make it easier for unworthy persons to 
penetrate into the Party. For that reason, when it 
becomes clear that a Communist has acted irre¬ 
sponsibly in giving a recommendation, the Party 
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organisation would discuss this at a general meet¬ 
ing and strictly penalise him for that. Such discus¬ 
sions make all Communists feel increasingly re¬ 
sponsible for the purity of Party ranks. 

To avoid errors in estimating an applicant, the 
recommender must know him really well, and 
such knowledge can be gained in joint work. 
Although attitude to work is the main quality 
characterising an applicant, this alone is insuffi¬ 
cient to get a comprehensive idea of the person in 
question. A Communist must not only set an 
example in his job, but also be a good social 
worker and possess high moral qualities. That is 
why recommendations are required of those 
Communists who have known for at least one 
year the person they recommend as a colleague in 
professional and social activities. 

Admission to the Party is discussed and decided 
on at general meetings of local Party organisa¬ 
tions. However, even if the applicant had submit¬ 
ted all the required recommendations, this does 
not necessarily mean he would be accepted. To 
avoid possible mistakes in such an important 
decision, the Party organisation makes a point 
of testing him in practical work before consid¬ 
ering his application. In fact, if he is a beginner, 
and the Party organisation does not know him 
sufficiently well, there is no reason to hurry. 

It would be helpful for the Party organisation 
to know the applicant’s previous record. If he is a 
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YCL * member, it should learn what the YCL 
organisation thinks of him. In fact, when YCL 
members apply for Party membership, a recom¬ 
mendation of a YCL district committee is given 
the same value as that of one Party member. Per¬ 
sons who have reached the age of 18 can be 
admitted to the Party. Young people under twen¬ 
ty-six join the Party only through the YCL. 

The resolution of a meeting on admitting a new 
Party member or candidate member is consid¬ 
ered passed when at least two-thirds of the Com¬ 
munists present give him their votes, and it comes 
into force after having been endorsed by the dis¬ 
trict or city Party committee. After the term of 
probation had expired, the local Party organisa¬ 
tion shall consider whether or not to admit the 
candidate to full Party membership. Should the 
candidate prove inactive or unworthy of this 
because of his personal traits, the Party organisa¬ 
tion shall reject his admission. After the district or 
city (in cities with no district division) Party com¬ 
mittee has endorsed the decision, the applicant is 
no longer considered a candidate member of the 
Party. Candidate members who have committed 
actions defaming them as Communists are 
expelled. 

The main documents that testify to Party 


* YCL: Leninist Young Communist League (founded in 
1918 ). 
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membership are the Party membership card and 
registration form (for full Party members) and 
the candidate membership form and registration 
form (for Party candidate members). Naturally, 
this concerns only ruling Communist parties, or 
those that operate legally, since they can keep 
party documents without risking persecution by 
state authorities. 

Every Communist must take good care of the 
document certifying his Party affiliation. The loss 
of a Party membership card is regarded as a se¬ 
rious offence against the Party, for it might fall 
into the hands of enemies who could use it for 
their own malicious ends. That is why the CPSU 
insists that Communists be strictly punished for 
carelessness with respect to their Party member¬ 
ship cards. As a matter of fact, a Party member¬ 
ship card is not an identification card, and is nor¬ 
mally produced only at Party institutions. 

If a Communist loses his Party membership or 
candidate membership card, he must instantly in¬ 
form his organisation, and the latter shall then 
clarify all the circumstances and decide whether 
it should, in this particular case, ask the higher 
district or city committee to issue a new 
document. 

A true Communist sees in his Party member¬ 
ship card an expression of the Party’s confidence 
in him, and if he cherishes that confidence he 
takes good care of his document. 
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The years of the Great Patriotic War against 
Nazi Germany (1941- 1945) were full of examples 
showing how Communists always kept their 
Party membership cards to the very end. In fact, 
cards pierced by enemy bullets showed that Com¬ 
munists regarded them as something sacred, and 
this attitude has become a Party tradition. 

The Party clears its ranks of unworthy people 
and punishes those who violate its Programme, 
Rules, or discipline. If a Party member has com¬ 
mitted some offence but could be expected to im¬ 
prove, he is not expelled but is punished in one 
form or another, depending on the character of 
the offence, i. e. he is subjected to an admonition, 
reprimand or strict reprimand. For minor 
offences, the Party organisation may subject its 
member to comradely criticism, censure, rebuke, 
or warn him. 

A primary organisation’s decision to repri¬ 
mand or strictly reprimand a Communist may 
either be recorded or not recorded in his regis¬ 
tration form. If recorded, the penalty would come 
into force only after its endorsement by the dis¬ 
trict committee. 

A Party penalty is an educative measure, and 
when it is evident that a Communist has im¬ 
proved he is cleared of it. The Party organisation 
can do this both at the request of the offender and 
on its own initiative. 

Special care is needed in deciding to expel a 
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Communist from the Party. In fact, this is the 
severest penalty to which Party organisations 
resort only when they realise that a person’s 
behaviour is incompatible with Party member¬ 
ship. Even if expelled, however, he retains the ' 
right to appeal within two months to higher Party 
bodies, including the CPSU Central Committee. 

To avoid mistakes in this important matter, the 
Party rules that a primary organisation’s deci¬ 
sion to expel a Communist is considered valid 
only when at least two-thirds of those present at 
the meeting have voted in favour of this decision; 
then it must be approved by the district commit¬ 
tee. This procedure guarantees careful examina¬ 
tion of the charges brought against the person in 
question. 

In no way, however, does a tactful and atten¬ 
tive approach in analysing a Communist’s misdo¬ 
ings signify that the Party is willing to indulge un¬ 
disciplined behaviour, be less exacting of Party i 
members, or reconcile itself with having people i 
unworthy of the lofty name of Communist. 

The Party Rules read;“A Party member shall 
bear a dual responsibility to the state and the Party 
for the violation of Soviet laws. Persons who have 
committed indictable offences are expelled from 
the CPSU.” This excludes the possibility of a sit¬ 
uation when legal institutions would not call a 
Party member to responsibility on the ground 
that no decision about the offender has been 
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made by Party bodies, while the latter would not 
consider his personal case because legal investiga¬ 
tion has not been completed. 

The Party strives to systematically improve its 
membership by raising their consciousness and 
ridding itself of people who discredit the lofty 
name of Party member. The Party admits to its 
membership, by way of individual selection, 
only worthy people who take an active part in 
building communism. 


5. The CPSU’s Structure 

To gain success in its struggle, the Party must 
be well organised so that every Party member 
knows his place in the Party ranks and acts in a 
co-ordinated manner. 

The Rules indicate that the CPSU’s guiding 
principle of organisational structure, of its life and 
activity is democratic centralism, which signifies: 

- that all leading Party bodies shall be elected 
from top to bottom; 

- that Party bodies shall periodically report to 
their organisations and to higher bodies; 

- that Party discipline and subordination of 
the minority to the majority shall be strictly 
observed; 

- that decisions of higher bodies shall be 
strictly binding upon lower bodies; 
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- that all Party organisations shall work in 
conformity with the principle of collectivism and 
every Communist shall be personally responsible 
for the fulfilment of his duties and Party assign¬ 
ments. 

This principle clearly combines democracy and 
centralism, neither of which alone could make the 
Party sufficiently active and organised. However, 
when properly combined, they make it highly 
flexible and promote individual initiative and 
strict observance of Party decisions. 

Democracy in Party life stems from the very 
nature of the Party, its goals and tasks. People 
join the Party of their own free will. According to 
Lenin, the Party is a voluntary union of like- 
minded people. Hence, it can exist only as an 
organisation in which every Communist takes 
part in all its activities. The economic laws of 
socialism and communism, of the social system 
for the establishment of which the CPSU directs 
all its efforts, are neither blind nor spontaneous. 
They are realised through conscious and planned 
activities of people, i. e. they demand broad 
democracy, without which such activities would 
be impossible. It is natural, therefore, that the 
Party which guides the building of such a democ¬ 
ratic society must itself be organised democrati¬ 
cally. 

The most important prerequisite of democracy 
is electivity. But electivity in itself does not 
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exhaust the concept of democracy. True democ¬ 
racy consists in the fact that all Communists take 
an active part in Party life and formulate and im¬ 
plement its policy. 

On the day after the victory of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution Lenin explained 
that the Party sees the source of the newly-born 
state’s strength in the masses knowing everything, 
being able to make judgements on everything, 
and being ready to undertake everything con¬ 
sciously. This should concern all citizens, but 
especially Party members, the leading force of the 
socialist state. 

The ability to make judgements on everything 
is an essential prerequisite of true democracy. 
Hence, depending on how conditions have helped 
promote publicity, the Party has always striven to 
inform its members as fully as possible on all 
aspects ofits activities, and draw them into policy 
planning. Broad discussions, debates and 
exchange of opinion are indispensable features of 
Party life developing along democratic principles. 

Publicity and electivity are closely intercon¬ 
nected prerequisites of democracy. Without 
accountability and publicity, elections turn into a 
formality, while with real publicity they make it 
possible to entrust leadership to really the best 
people. On the other hand, accountability makes 
it pxDssible to keep them under constant control, 
and to replace them in time when need be. 
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The fact that all Party leaders are selected by 
vote, accountable to higher bodies, and replace¬ 
able naturally results in the principle of collective 
leadership. Individual decision-making is always 
one-sided because any given person sees in all 
things only what he knows better from past expe¬ 
rience. When a matter is examined by a whole 
group of people, not by just one individual, ever¬ 
yone can suggest something of his own and draw 
attention to aspects unnoticed by others in order 
that the best decision may be taken. Besides, a 
one-man decision inevitably makes all others 
simply executors, while if a decision is made col¬ 
lectively, everyone feels himself the drafter. As a 
result, his responsibility rises, and he strives to im¬ 
plement that decision with greater initiative. 

The CPSU Rules indicate that collective lead¬ 
ership does not relieve Party members of personal 
responsibility for a given assignment. According 
to Leninist conceptions, collectivity should lead 
to all-round development of talent, not deprive a 
person of his individuality; it should, in fact, 
create conditions whereby all could learn from 
one another. 

In no measure does collective leadership belit¬ 
tle the role of leaders, their talents, political 
experience, or theoretical training. The results of 
work in any field of endeavour, even the very 
smallest one, largely depend on the personal 
qualities of the man in charge. So, top Party 
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leaders must really possess very high qualities, 
and no wonder they enjoy great prestige. 

Natural respect for Party leaders has nothing to 
do with a personality cult, when those leaders are 
almost idolised and every' word they pronounce is 
taken for a revelation and their commonplace 
deeds for something supernatural. A personality 
cult and resulting violations of collective leader¬ 
ship and inner-Party democracy are incompat¬ 
ible with Lenin’s principles of Party life. They 
belittle the role of the Party and the popular 
masses, prevent the Party from developing new 
ideas, and hamper people’s creative activity. 
Even the most competent leader should not be 
allowed to disregard the opinion of those who 
promoted him. He should always heed the voice 
of his comrades and never become so conceited as 
to think he no longer needs to rely on the 
collective. 

Centralised leadership and strict discipline go 
together with electivity and accountability of 
Party bodies to their organisations, and with col¬ 
lective leadership and development of initiative 
in all Communists. 

The CPSU Rules read: “The Party is built on 
the territorial and production principle.” This 
means that primary Party organisations are estab¬ 
lished at factories, plants, collective farms, offices, 
and educational institutions where there are at 
least three Party members. In fact. Party organi- 
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sations are named after the production facilities 
where they exist, for instance, the Lenin Plant 
Party organisation, or the Road to Communism 
collective farm Party organisation, the Ministry 
of Education Party organisation, and so on. This 
structure gives Party organisations the oppor¬ 
tunity to get a deep insight into production mat¬ 
ters, and to be in constant touch with non-af- 
filiated employees. 

Whenever there are not enough Communists to 
have a Party organisation at some collective farm, 
school, or cooperative, rural territorial Party 
organisations are established to include CPSU 
members working in the given area. Territorial 
organisations exist in cities, too-for instance, 
those attached to house manager’s offices and un¬ 
iting house management employees, and also 
non-working individuals, such as invalids, pen¬ 
sioners, and housewives. 

To improve the work of party organisations in 
residential districts, members of some Communist 
parties, in Czechoslovakia for instance, register 
both at their place of work and residence. 

The territorial principle of Party structure was 
introduced in the Rules in December 1919. Since 
that time, the country’s administrative division 
has changed several times and the names of Party 
organisations have changed accordingly; yet the 
territorial principle of the Party’s structure 
remained intact. The fact that Party organisa- 
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tions and their leading bodies were formed 
according to the administrative division of the 
country enabled the Party to exercise leadership 
of all links of the state apparatus, as well as of var¬ 
ious working people’s organisations. There has 
been no reason at all to change the principle, for 
it underlies all well-built parties; primary party 
organisations (party cells) are formed at the place 
of work or residence and united in conformity 
with the country’s administrative division. The 
Party organisation active on a given territory 
(district, city, area, department, and so on) is 
considered to be higher with respect to all Party 
organisations active on a part of that territory. 

The CPSU has a single competent leading 
centre, viz. a Central Committee (in some parties 
called the Main Administration or Central Lead¬ 
ership), and this enables it to direct all work to a 
single goal and to make correct and purposeful 
use of all Party organisations and their member¬ 
ship. 

The existence of a single authoritative leading 
centre-a Central Committee (Chief Board, or 
Central Leadership) makes it possible to concen¬ 
trate the entire party activities on a single goal, 
utilising to advantage the forces of all party 
organisations, all party members. When the 
CPSU was just being formed, Lenin noted that 
the idea of centralism “defined in principle the 
method of deciding all particular and detail ques- 
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dons of organisadon”.' Depending on the condi¬ 
tions in which the Party waged its struggle, time 
and again it had to reorganise, but the principle 
of centralism remained unchanged to make the 
CPSU the active and flexible force it has always 
been throughout the years. 

In no way, however, does centralism mean that 
the CPSU Central Committee interferes with 
everything in local organisations. The Party 
Rules read: “All Party organisations are autono¬ 
mous in deciding local quesdons, unless their 
decisions contradict Party policy.” 

It stands to reason, therefore, that real cen¬ 
tralism and unity of action within the Party can 
be achieved only through strict discipline. For 
example, if the CPSU Central Committee passes 
a resolution, all regional and territorial commit¬ 
tees, and the central committees of the Com¬ 
munist Parties of Union Republics must start im¬ 
plementing it immediately. All of them naturally 
have the right to determine the necessary meas¬ 
ures that would enable them to do so in line with 
local condidons, but strictly observing the provi¬ 
sions and time limits established by the resolu¬ 
tion. Similarly, district and city organisations ful¬ 
fil the resolutions of regional committees, and 
primary Party organisadons - of district and 


' V. I. Lenin, “One Step Forward, Two Steps Back”, 
Collected Works, Vol, 7, 1965, p. 242. 
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city committees. 

Being a basic principle, democratic centralism 
leaves room for a variety of options. Depending 
on historical conditions, the correlation between 
centralism and democracy changes, since the 
forms in which they are manifest cannot remain 
immutable. 

Before the Revolution, when the Party went 
underground and its work was covert, the major¬ 
ity of members in its local leading bodies were 
either appointed by higher bodies or co-opted, 
i. e. added to the committee by its own decision. 
For a certain period of time, the 1905 Revolution 
had created conditions for broadening Party 
democracy, and the Party began to instantly 
apply the principle of electivity. 

But it was only after the victory of the 1917 
October Revolution that the Party could start 
developing inner-Party democracy. This process 
was not too extensive, however, because the Rus¬ 
sian bourgeoisie and landlords, supported by 
world imperialism, had foisted a civil war on the 
country, and in those conditions centralism had 
to be consolidated. 

After the Civil War, the Party began develop¬ 
ing inner democracy. The 10th Party Congress 
(1921) indicated that the central task of the day 
was to make Party members participate actively 
in Party life, and that democracy “rules out the 
principle of appointing people to posts as a sys- 
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tern, but manifests itself in broad electivity of all 
institutions from top to bottom, in their accounta¬ 
bility, controllability, etc.”. The Congress resolu¬ 
tion noted that, in peacetime, methods of Party 
work were first of all “methods of broad discus¬ 
sion of all most important questions and debates 
on some issues in keeping with full freedom of in- 
ner-Party criticism, and methods for collectively 
working out general Party decisions, until rele¬ 
vant decisions incumbent on the entire Party 
membership have not been passed”. 

In fact, those were the methods practised by 
the Party. Lenin said that, when power is in the 
hands of the working class, democratic centralism 
is a principle not only for building the Party, but 
the state, too, and also the principle of economic 
management. At the same time, he warned 
against the danger of this principle being dis¬ 
torted, and explained: “We are for democratic 
centralism. And it must be clearly understood 
how vastly different democratic centralism is 
from bureaucratic centralism on the one hand, 
and from anarchism on the other.” ' Lenin noted 
that centralism understood in a truly democratic 
sense presupposes full and unhindered develop¬ 
ment of local initiative, and a variety of ways and 


' V. I. Lenin, “Original Version of the Article‘The Im¬ 
mediate Tasks of the Soviet Government’ ”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 27, p. 207. 
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methods for advancing towards a common goal. 

The conditions in which socialist development 
started did not permit the development of democ¬ 
racy to the full. The country was encircled by 
hostile capitalist states and perpetually threaten¬ 
ed by imperialist invasion, and this ruled out any 
substantial foreign aid that would help overcome 
Russia’s backwardness and restructure her 
economy on socialist lines. All this, plus an acute 
class struggle, left a mark in all aspects of Soviet 
life, including the Party. There was need for very 
strict discipline and centralised leadership, and 
certain restrictions of democracy had to be 
enforced. But the Party considered them as tem¬ 
porary measures that would become superfluous 
with the victory of socialism and with a change in 
the alignment of world forces. 

The correlation between centralism and 
democracy that existed in the first years of so¬ 
cialist construction during Lenin’s lifetime met 
the objective conditions of Soviet social develop¬ 
ment and therefore played a major positive role. 
But with the victory of socialism and the adop¬ 
tion, in December 1936, of a new Constitution of 
the USSR reflecting the new conditions in the 
country, it became clear that considerable 
changes in inner-Party life were also needed. 
However, the international situation was unfa¬ 
vourable, especially after the Nazis came to 
power in Germany in 1933 and the threat of Nazi 
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invasion increased. In 1939, World War II 
began, and two years later the USSR was com¬ 
pelled to repulse Nazi Germany, the spearhead of 
imperialism. All this demanded highly cen¬ 
tralised leadership, and some democratic rules 
formerly accepted in the Party had to be aban¬ 
doned. After the 20th CPSU Congress (1956), the 
Party took a resolute course for democratising all 
aspects of Party life. This was also reflected in the 
CPSU Rules adopted by the 22nd Party Congress 
and in the supplements approved by the 23rd, 
24th, 25th and 27th Congresses. 

What then should be the Rules standards that 
guarantee democratic procedures in the Party? 

In conformity with the principle of democratic 
centralism, all Party bodies are elected, by secret 
ballot. 

The highest leading body in a primary Party 
organisation (cell) is the Party meeting. It elects a 
bureau or a committee, which is the executive 
body guiding the organisation’s current activities. 
Primary organisations elect delegates to a district 
Party conference. A Party conference, the highest 
body of a district Party organisation, elects the 
district Party committee. 

Regional or territorial Party committees are 
elected at regional or territorial conferences. The 
highest body of the Communist Party of a Union 
Republic is its congress, which elects the Central 
Committee of the Union Republic. 
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The supreme body of the CPSU is its congress, 
which elects the Party’s Central Committee. 

In elections to Party bodies, each candidate is 
voted upon separately; voting by list is pro¬ 
hibited. All Party members have unlimited right 
to challenge a candidate and to criticise his work, 
and elections are by secret ballot (this procedure 
has existed in the CPSU since 1936; before that, 
elections were conducted by open ballot, still 
practised by many parties in developing coun¬ 
tries). 

The CPSU Rules are imbued with great con¬ 
cern for raising the responsibility of all members 
of elected Party bodies; at the same time, they do 
not let them feel independent of their organisa¬ 
tions or enjoy some special status. 

The democratic procedure established in the 
Party is designed to allow every Communist to 
make full use of his right to participate in elec¬ 
tions of Party bodies and in guiding Party activi¬ 
ties. But this participation does not simply consist 
in the fact that Party members hear accounts of 
leading bodies, or assess their work, or the work of 
individual members. Free discussion of Party 
policies in specific Party organisations or in the 
Party as a whole is an inalienable right of every 
Communist and an important principle of inner- 
Party democracy. It is first of all ensured by regu¬ 
lar Party meetings, which foster in Communists a 
feeling of personal responsibility for the state of 
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affairs in their organisation and promote their 
activity. 

Besidesmeetingsofprimary Party organisations, 
those of Party activists are convened from time to 
time in all administrative centres of the Union 
Republics, territories and regions, and also in all 
cities and districts. These meetings discuss major 
Party decisions and work out practical measures 
for implementing them. Questions dealing with 
local life are also examined at activists’ meetings. 

Party activists play a big role in Party life. 
They are CPSU members who conduct Party, 
economic, Soviet, trade union or YCL work, and 
are active in implementing Party decisions. The 
most competent Communists closely connected 
with the Party’s rank-and-file and therefore cap¬ 
able of expressing the opinion of their respective 
organisations are invited to activists’ meetings. 
When there is need to discuss some specific ques¬ 
tion, activists’ meetings are attended not only by 
representatives of all organisations from a given 
district, city, region or republic, but also by peo¬ 
ple involved in some economic or cultural field. 
For instance, Party bodies convene Communist 
activists occupied in construction, municipal ma¬ 
nagement, public education, etc. 

Meetings of activists cannot adopt decisions 
that are binding upon Party bodies or primary 
Party organisations. But their decisions represent 
the opinion of the rank-and-file membership, and 
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SO cannot be ignored. Normally, the Party com¬ 
mittee that convened the activists’ meeting 
endorses its resolution, which then becomes the 
committee’s resolution. 

Free expression of views and free discussion of 
Party policies are guaranteed in the CPSU. In 
fact, any major question requires discussion, and 
the more people take part, the more certainty 
there would be that the debate would be compre¬ 
hensive and fruitful. The opinions voiced during 
debates would often differ, but this is only 
natural. Even though Communists hold identical 
views on basic issues, their judgement of the var¬ 
ious aspects of a given problem may differ owing 
to different political training and general back¬ 
ground. In the end, a correct viewpoint would be 
crystallised from many opinions and then 
approved as a Party decision binding on all. 

Yet, there were also instances in the CPSU’s 
history when an insignificant group of loud¬ 
mouths and opponents of democratic centralism 
sought to undermine the unity of the Party and to 
prevent it from taking the correct decision on a 
given matter. When these people saw that the 
adopted decision did not coincide with their way 
of thinking, they would always want not only to 
stick to their own opinion, but to impose it on the 
majority and to start an interfight in a bid to frus¬ 
trate the decision by establishing their own 
organisation within the Party. An organisation 
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that contraposes itself to the Party and is united 
by its own inner discipline opposed to the general 
Party discipline is called a faction. Facdonalism 
denotes disruption of Party loyalty, counting on a 
split that could weaken or ruin the Party. 

Lenin wrote that “a struggle of shades in the 
Party is inevitable and essential, as long as it does not 
lead to anarchy and splits, as long as it is confined 
within bounds approved by the common consent of 
all comrades and Party members”.' 

The Party Rules allow for discussions of contro¬ 
versial or insufficiently clear questions within in¬ 
dividual organisations or the Party as a whole. 
A general Party discussion, the Rules say, is held: 

(a) if the CC CPSU considers it necessary to 
consult the Party as a whole on certain questions 
of Party policy; 

(b) if the necessity is recognised by several 
Party organisations at regional, territorial, or 
republican level. 

The time has long passed in the USSR when 
the Party had to implement its policy of social 
transformations while breaking the resistance of 
class enemies and their agents, viz. Trotskyites, 
right-wing opportunists, bourgeois nationalists, 
and others. There are no exploiter classes in the 
country now; consequently, there is no class 


' V, I. Lenin, “One Step Forward, Two Steps Back”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 7, p. 347. 
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ground for deviations inside the Party. But this 
does not mean that the CPSU is foolproof against 
penetration by people with insufficient political 
awareness and those who may yield to bourgeois 
ideology from abroad. 

The disappearance of class contradictions does 
not mean the disappearance of contradictions in 
general, including those existing within the Party. 
All such contradictions are to be resolved through 
comradely discussion that would help find a com¬ 
monly acceptable decision and not lead to fac¬ 
tional struggle. 

Free and business-like discussion of Party 
policy questions in Party organisations is an in¬ 
alienable right of Communists that stems from in- 
ner-Party democracy. Broad development of that 
democracy helps to reveal all shortcomings and 
mistakes in times, and to rectify them quickly. 

The CPSU Rules state that it is only on the 
basis of inner-Party democracy that criticism and 
self-criticism can be developed. The Party does 
not want its members to overlook shortcomings. 
It not only gives them the right to criticise, but 
obliges all organisations to develop criticism and 
self-criticism in every way possible, and to con¬ 
stantly use these reliable methods so as to improve 
all work and to forge ahead. 

That is why the CPSU seeks to develop 
self-criticism in Party organisations so that all 
Communists be irreconcilable to shortcomings 
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and take an active part in eliminating them. In 
fact, the purpose of self-criticism is to expose and 
eliminate shortcomings and mistakes. 

Soviet people are justly proud of their achieve¬ 
ments in socialist construction. But the CPSU 
teaches us not to become conceited and to view 
successes only as a step to new achievements for 
which we must further struggle. The Party pro¬ 
ceeds from Lenin’s instructions about the need to 
look back more frequently so as to learn lessons 
for the future, and to analyse past mistakes in 
order to avoid them today and tomorrow. There¬ 
fore, the Party teaches its members and all Soviet 
people to be irreconcilable to mistakes and short¬ 
comings and to be able to expose and overcome 
them with fortitude. 

Of course, when the CPSU criticises its own 
mistakes, its enemies always rejoice. In fact, only 
a party that lacks confidence in its own strength 
and in the support of the people, and one without 
a clear perspective, would fear self-criticism. That 
is why bourgeois and opportunist parties are 
afraid of open self-criticism and criticism. The 
fact that the CPSU directly addresses its members 
and the whole Soviet people when pointing out its 
own mistakes and ways to rectify them is essen¬ 
tially a sign of strength. 

Democratic centralism was always the basic 
principle of Party organisation, and it is still in 
force today. In future, centralised leadership 
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would be combined with continually developing 
democracy, and in paving the road to com¬ 
munism the CPSU will continue to improve the 
norms of its inner life. 

This is the purpose of the resolutions of the 27 th 
CPSU Congress and the amendments in the 
Party Rules stipulating simultaneously for 
expanding inner-Party democracy and improv¬ 
ing the style of work of all Party organisations and 
committees, for raising the responsibility of every 
Communist for a given task and strengthening 
discipline, organisation and order in the activities 
of all the units of Party, state, and economic 
leadership. 


6. Leading CPSU Bodies 

We already mentioned that the CPSU’s 
supreme body is its congress; it is convened once 
in five years because the USSR’s economic and 
social development plans are drawn up for five- 
year periods. In this case, the results of the past 
five-year period are used to specify prospective 
plans mapped for longer periods. 

Depending on specific conditions, different 
parties establish their own time periods for con¬ 
vening their congresses. CPSU congresses hear 
and approve reports of the Central Committee 
and the Central Auditing Commission, define the 
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Party’s home and foreign policies, examine and 
decide the most important questions of Soviet 
economic and social development, pass and 
amend the Party Programme and Rules, and 
elect its Central Committee and Central Auditing 
Commission. 

Besides regular congresses, special (extraordi¬ 
nary) congresses may also be convened. Such 
congresses are to be convened within two months, 
and are regarded competent if not less than one 
half of the total Party membership is represented. 
Extraordinary congresses are convened by the 
CPSU Central Committee either on its own in¬ 
itiative, or on the demand of not less than one- 
third of the total Party membership represented 
at the previous regular congress. 

Every CPSU congress is a big event in the 
Party’s life. To enable Party organisations to pre¬ 
pare properly for an impending congress, its con¬ 
vocation and agenda are announced at least six 
weeks ahead. 

A distinctive feature of the recent CPSU con¬ 
gresses is that preparations for them involve liter¬ 
ally the whole country, not just the Party itself. 
Draft documents are discussed nationwide, and 
socialist emulation devoted to congresses is also 
nationwide. The people’s interest in CPSU con¬ 
gresses and their desire to express their sentiments 
by deeds are also manifested in the tens of thou¬ 
sands of telegrams and letters of greetings and 
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good wishes, and in reports to congresses from 
workers, collective farmers, and intellectuals. 

Delegates to a CPSU congress are elected at 
congresses of the Communist Parties of Union 
Republics, and at regional and territorial Party 
conferences. The number of delegates to be 
elected is specified by the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee; it may vary depending on the Party’s 
total membership and the conditions in which it 
operates. 

Congress decisions are binding on all Party 
organisations and every Party member, and all 
Party activities are based on those decisions, 
which primarily concern the Party line that is to 
underlie all Party activities. Hence, every CPSU 
congress is a major landmark in the life of the 
Party and the Soviet state. It sums up already 
achieved results, charts the course of future work, 
and gives leading Party bodies a clear perspective 
for a lengthy period of time. 

The CPSU Central Committee is the supreme 
Party body in-between congresses. The Party’s 
collective wisdom is focussed in its Central Com¬ 
mittee, whose membership includes leading 
figures from various fields of industry, agricul¬ 
ture, science, culture, diplomacy, and military 
science; workers of mass public organisations; 
secretaries of local Party bodies; and the best 
workers in industry, agriculture, science, and cul¬ 
ture. The number of members to be elected to the 
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Central Committee and the Central Auditing 
Commission is established by the congress. The 
membership of the central leading Party bodies 
increases as the Party membership grows and its 
tasks become more complicated. 

Plenary meetings of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee elect the Central Committee’s leading 
bodies, namely its Politbureau (in some other 
parties, this body is called Central Committee 
Presidium, Political Executive Committee, Polit¬ 
ical Commission, etc.) and Secretariat. 

The Politbureau consists of well-tried Party 
leaders and the more experienced politicians cap¬ 
able of guiding the complex work of the Party 
and the state. The Politbureau guides the activi¬ 
ties of the CPSU in-between CC plenary 
meetings. The Secretariat is elected from among 
the CC members, including those of the Politbur¬ 
eau, to direct current affairs, chiefly involving 
selection of personnel and verification of the fulfil¬ 
ment of Party decisions. The Central Committee 
elects the General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee. 

The CPSU Central Committee is the centre 
that implements the policy charted by CPSU 
congresses. In conformity with the CPSU Rules, 
in the interim between congresses, the Central 
Committee of the CPSU guides the entire activity 
of the Party and of the local Party bodies, selects 
and appoints leading functionaries, directs the 
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work of central government bodies and public 
organisations of working people, sets up various 
Party bodies, institutions and enterprises and 
guides their activities, appoints the editors of the 
central newspapers and journals published under 
its control, and distributes the funds of the Party 
budget and controls its execution. 

The CPSU Central Committee represents the 
CPSU in dealings with other parties. 

The CPSU Central Committee deals with all 
matters involved in communist construction. It 
issues basic instructions on developing industry, 
agriculture, transport, trade, public education 
and medical services; on satisfying the people’s 
everyday requirements, and on strengthening the 
country’s defence potential. 

The CPSU Central Committee gives much 
attention to foreign policy, and struggles con¬ 
sistently for durable peace, and for the indepen¬ 
dence and freedom of all peoples. 

The CPSU Central Committee is the Party’s 
ideological, political and theoretical centre that 
works out the most important documents on 
theoretical problems, gets down to the root of all 
ideological issues, and charts the development of 
science, literature, and the arts. 

At the same time, the CPSU Central Commit¬ 
tee is the Party’s organisational centre that not 
only charts the Party’s political line, but carries it 
out and verifies the fulfilment of all CC directives. 
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The CPSU Central Committee takes decisions 
on all questions collectively. Meetings of the CC 
members are called plenary meetings of the 
CPSU Central Committee. Under the Rules, the 
Central Committee is to hold at least one plenary 
(full-scale) meeting every six months. 

Plenary meetings discuss basic issues of Party 
policy. They criticise shortcomings and sum up 
all positive experience. Decisions of some CC 
plenary meetings prove to be turning points in 
the Party line in various sectors of Soviet 
economy and culture. Such were, for instance, 
the decisions of the April 1985 CC CPSU Plenary 
Meeting, which settled on resolutely accelerating 
the country’s socio-economic development on the 
basis of scientific and technical progress. 

Resolutions of CPSU Central Committee ple¬ 
nary meetings sum up both the Party’s vast col¬ 
lective experience and that of the non-affiliated 
masses. As a rule, prior to examining certain 
questions at a plenary meeting, they are submit¬ 
ted for wide discussion by Party activists, who are 
acquainted with the matter beforehand; on the 
basic issues, nationwide discussions are held. 
Reports on the work of CC plenary meetings are 
given extensive coverage in the Soviet press. 

The CPSU Central Committee shall syste¬ 
matically inform Party organisations of its work. 
Reports of Politbureau and Secretariat meetings 
and stenographic records of CC plenary meetings 
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are sent to local Party organisations. The most 
important CC resolutions are published in the 
periodical press and then put out as collected 
volumes. 

On questions of special significance that 
require the attention of the whole Party, the Cen¬ 
tral Committee addresses special letters to Party 
organisations. The CC CPSU is connected with 
the Party and the people by innumerable links, 
and receives reports on developments from all 
over the country. Thousands of people, both 
Party members and non-affiliated people, apply 
to the CC CPSU with proposals and complaints. 

When adopting some decision, the Central 
Committee studies carefully the actual state of 
affairs, and consults specialists on specific matters. 
Foremost experts from various professional fields, 
e. g. metallurgists, railwaymen, cattle-breeders, 
artists, scientists, writers, architects, and builders, 
are invited to meetings of the CC CPSU. 

An apparatus comprising several departments 
is attached to the CC CPSU Secretariat for con¬ 
ducting practical work to implement Party deci¬ 
sions. Each department handles some specific sec¬ 
tor, and its main task is to secure rational 
selection of personnel in economy, science and 
culture, and to verify the fulfilment of CC CPSU 
and Soviet government decisions. 

CPSU congresses elect the CPSU Central 
Auditing Commission. Its duties include verifica- 
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tion of the correctness of the execution of the 
Party budget, and also the financial and econo¬ 
mic activities of the enterprises and institutions 
(research, educational, archives; newspapers, 
journals, publishing houses) of the CPSU Central 
Committee. The means at the Party’s disposal 
chiefly comprise membership dues and revenue 
from publishing newspapers and books, and also 
receipts from other Party enterprises. The Cen¬ 
tral Auditing Commission verifies, for instance, 
whether membership dues are paid in time and 
properly collected. Controlling payment of dues 
is not only of financial significance, but a means 
of verifying proper registration of Communists 
and the state of Party discipline. 

The Central Auditing Commission sees to it 
that the Party’s money is spent the right way. 
These funds may be spent only within the budget 
endorsed by the CC CPSU, and the budget itself 
is drawn up on the basis of strict austerity. 
Another task of the Auditing Commission is to 
control efficient conduct of affairs in central Party 
bodies. The Auditing Commission also gives spe¬ 
cial attention to ensure prompt and proper ex¬ 
amination of letters, proposals, and complaints of 
the working people received by the CC CPSU. 
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7. Local Party Bodies 

Locally, the CPSU’s policy is executed by 
regional, territorial, and republican organisa¬ 
tions, whose leading bodies, viz. regional and ter¬ 
ritorial committees, and central committees of the 
Communist Parties of the Union Republics, di¬ 
rect the activities of district and city Party organi¬ 
sations and their respective committees. Local 
Party organisations and their committees are 
guided in their activities by the CPSU Pro¬ 
gramme and Rules, conduct, within the respec¬ 
tive territories to which their activities spread, all 
work for implementing Party policies, and see to 
it that CC CPSU directives are fulfilled. 

The CPSU consistently works to extend the 
rights of local Party organisations and develop 
their initiative and self-dependence. The more 
rights they have, the greater, naturally, is their 
responsibility for everything in a given republic, 
region, or district. In fact, there is no question in 
the economic, cultural and social life of a given 
district that Party bodies would not be interested 
in, and local Party organisations bear responsi¬ 
bility for virtually every enterprise, collective 
farm, and institution located in their respective 
areas. For example, a district Party committee in 
the countryside would be responsible for the over¬ 
all results of farming; for the fulfilment of the pur¬ 
chase procurement plan; for schools and hospi- 
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tals; for improvement of people’s welfare; and for 
ideological work. 

All sectors in the activity of Party committees 
are important, but the most important one is that 
involving material production, for achievements 
in perfecting developed socialism and in the re¬ 
sultant advance to communism primarily depend 
on the development of productive forces. 

The CPSU Rules define the basic duties of 
local Party organisations and their leading 
bodies. In the first place, this is political and 
organisational work among the masses, their 
mobilisation for the fulfilment of the tasks of com¬ 
munist construction, for the comprehensive deve¬ 
lopment and raising efficiency of industrial and 
agricultural production, for the fulfilment and 
over-fulfilment of state plans, and provision of the 
steady improvement of the material and cultural 
standards of the working people. 

Thus the Rules determine not only the tasks, 
but also the methods to be used by Party organi¬ 
sations for achieving progress through political 
and organisational work. 

The CPSU attacks poor methods of leadership, 
such as empty talk and general slogans instead of 
concrete organisational work. Some leaders over¬ 
estimate the force of decisions and think that if a 
resolution is adopted and instructions given 
everything would go well automatically. The 
work of such leaders is reduced to issuing direc- 
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lives; however, they do little to verify their fulfil¬ 
ment and to analyse concretely how things stand. 

The Party holds its organisations responsible 
for all local developments. But every enterprise is 
run by a manager and is subordinate to some spe¬ 
cific economic body. A general meeting of collec¬ 
tive farmers, which elects a board to guide its 
work, has its own administration which assigns 
tasks to subordinates, commands all material 
values, and fully answers for the results of its ac¬ 
tivities. Yet, the district Party committee is also 
answerable for the work of all enterprises and in¬ 
stitutions in the area. 

This does not mean that Party committees can 
act as managerial and Soviet bodies. Imagine 
what would happen if a district Party committee 
instructed the chairman of a collective farm 
where to send a tractor, or a shop superintendent 
where to place a worker. By superseding Soviet 
and managerial bodies, a Party committee would 
belittle their responsibility and itself be drowned 
in a spate of petty managerial affairs. 

In guiding the economy. Party bodies do not 
act apart from economic bodies, but through 
them, consolidating and directing them. Party 
committees have no right to give administrative 
orders; they must guide the work of local bodies 
and raise the responsibility of Soviet and mana¬ 
gerial officials. The duty of Party committees is to 
muster the efforts of Party organisations, large 
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numbers of activists, and the working people in 
general for accomplishing the tasks set. 

Party organisations support managers, help 
them implement their progressive undertakings, 
and trust them as responsible executives of the 
Soviet state. But, at the same time, they must 
check how managers fulfil Party instructions and 
whether they take a correct, statesmanlike 
approach to the matters on hand. 

For example, a plant manager is primarily re¬ 
sponsible for the fulfilment of his factory’s plan. 
In fact, he would be a bad manager if he showed 
no concern for his enterprise. But concern can be 
understood in different ways. For instance, if a 
manager endeavours to speedily fulfil easy and 
lucrative orders, and to lay aside more complex 
work, that would mean he views things paro¬ 
chially, without thinking that “unprofitable” 
orders could be especially important for the state. 
An official in charge of some specific sector may 
sometimes see things narrowly because of his 
limited outlook. In fact, there are ministry offi¬ 
cials who strictly see to it that their subordinate 
enterprises punctually deliver products to their 
other subordinate enterprises, but look away 
when orders by enterprises operating under some 
other ministry are not fulfilled in time. A true 
Party leader would not reconcile himself to a bu¬ 
reaucratic, “local-interests-first” approach, but 
would resolve every question proceeding from 
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national interests. 

Party bodies cannot tolerate a narrowly 
regional, departmental approach. They are first 
of all interested to know whether the Party’s 
policy is being implemented correctly, and 
whether state interests are not infringed upon. 
Since Party bodies are independent and do not 
report to any special department, they can look 
into every question impartially and comprehen¬ 
sively, and point out correctly their tasks to enter¬ 
prises and institutions. 

To that end. Party committee meetings hear 
reports by Soviet or managerial officials and 
review their work. In fact. Party committees see 
where and how the Party should interfere. Only 
major issues are submitted for discussions at those 
meetings, namely those that require the Party’s 
guidance, its support of some initiative, or its 
decision on selection or dismissal of personnel. 
Normally, most questions are settled right away. 

A true political leader is never concerned solely 
with present-day interests. Among the numerous 
matters to be resolved, he tries not to loose sight of 
questions of decisive significance for the develop¬ 
ment of the district, region, or country as a whole 
in the future. 

A leading Party body must organise well-coor¬ 
dinated work of all enterprises and institutions. 
But to do that, it must be conversant with agricul¬ 
ture, industry, trade, finance, and public educa- 
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tion, and be able to correctly assign tasks to var¬ 
ious officials. Yet, Party leadership is not limited 
to simply setting tasks and exercising control. Its 
main purpose is to organise work, primarily in 
spreading progressive methods. There are front- 
rank workers all over the USSR; however, there 
are also those who have failed to achieve even 
average results. Hence, the CPSU assesses the 
work of its committees not only by how plans are 
being fulfilled, but by how reserves are being uti¬ 
lised, and by how they help all industrial enter¬ 
prises and collective farms attain top levels. This 
approach in assessing the work of Party organisa¬ 
tions pinpoints the methods they should use in 
conducting business. 

An important means of leadership that is 
becoming increasingly important nowadays is in 
spreading progressive methods. The CPSU 
regards the study and introduction of such 
methods as obligatory for all Communists, pri¬ 
marily for leaders. Conferences for sharing expe¬ 
rience and seminars are organised at industrial 
enterprises and collecdve and state farms that 
have achieved the best results in work. Local 
Party bodies put out leaflets, posters and litera¬ 
ture that popularise the experience of front-rank 
workers, hear reports of innovators, submit these 
reports for discussion at meetings of workers and 
collective farmers, and take measures to speedily 
introduce the most progressive methods on a wide 
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scale. Especially significant innovations of the 
best enterprises, collective farms and scientific in¬ 
stitutions are discussed in the CC CPSU, which 
gives instructions on how and where they should 
be applied. 

Leading Party bodies conduct all work through 
their subordinate Party organisations, and 
members of leading Party committees attend 
Party meetings and meetings of workers and col¬ 
lective farmers to see to it that all the decisions are 
realistic and put into effect. They also explain 
why certain measures drawn up by those Party 
committees should be implemented and, after 
consulting Party members and the non-affiliated, 
check upon their efficacy to see whether there is 
need for additional decisions or clarifying those 
already adopted. 

The CPSU obliges Party leaders to personally 
conduct work among the masses of people, since 
the three major duties of leadership are to explain 
the Party’s policy, organise the people, and de¬ 
velop their consciousness. Under a procedure 
established by CC CPSU resolutions, the secre¬ 
taries and bureau members of Party committees, 
and also Soviet administrators, all of whom are 
well informed on the state of affairs, must syste¬ 
matically deliver political reports at meetings 
of workers, collective farmers, and intellec¬ 
tuals. 

Equally significantly, when leading officials 
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speak at meetings and talk to people, they come 
to understand even better what worries them and 
what should be clarified. Yet, never could inform¬ 
ation received from second or third hands sub¬ 
stitute for personal perception of reality; leading 
officials cannot get away with general words, but 
must give concrete answers to every question and 
take proper measures to rectify mistakes. In fact, 
the CPSU has always had in mind Lenin’s teach¬ 
ing that the Party is made strong by the high 
awareness and political activity of the masses, and 
that communist consciousness and political ac¬ 
tivity of the working people should be enhanced 
even more vigorously to rally the latter even more 
closely around the Party. 

Inasmuch as acceleration of the socio-econo¬ 
mic development of Soviet society directly de¬ 
pends upon raising the working people’s 
consciousness, the CPSU believes that education 
of the masses is largely becoming the principal 
method of Party leadership. Hence the special 
significance of ideological work today. 

A major duty of local Party bodies, as defined 
by the CPSU Rules, is organisation of ideological 
work, propaganda of Marxism-Leninism, promo¬ 
tion of the communist awareness of the working 
people, guidance of the local press, radio and tele¬ 
vision, and control over the activities of scientific, 
cultural and educational institutions. 

The 27 th Congress of the CPSU emphasised the 
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imperative need for increasingly closer links 
between propaganda and practical communist 
construction, for propaganda not only among 
Party members and non-Party activists, but 
among all workers, collective farmers, and intel¬ 
lectuals that would explain the Party’s policy in 
an interesting, simple and convincing way. 

A major duty of local leading Party bodies is to 
organise a comprehensive study of Marxist- 
Leninist theory. The point is that CPSU 
members have different educational back¬ 
grounds, and for that retison the Party has 
organised a system of political education that 
would satisfy the interests of all Communists. 

The state of political education affects the 
entire work of Party organisations, and the higher 
the awareness of Communists and the more uni¬ 
ted and active their organisations, the more signi¬ 
ficant the country’s economic achievements 
would be. 

Local leading Party bodies have many ways for 
working with the masses, but the press is an espe¬ 
cially important instrument. All regional and ter¬ 
ritorial Party committees, and the central com¬ 
mittees of the Communist Parties of Union 
Republics, have their own press organs, including 
rural and urban newspapers published by district 
and city Party committees. Thousands of radio 
relay centres and hundreds of television centres 
and TV rebroadcasting stations operate locally. 
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and all this helps Party organisations conduct 
educational work. 

The CPSIJ Rules contain a clause on such im¬ 
portant duties of local Party organisations as gui¬ 
dance of Soviets of People’s Deputies, trade un¬ 
ions, the YCL, the co-operatives and other public 
organisations through the Communists working 
in them, the increasingly broader involvement of 
working people in the activities of these organisa¬ 
tions, and development of the initiative and acti¬ 
vity of the masses as an essential condition for the 
further in-depth development of socialist democ¬ 
racy. 

A new section introduced into the CPSU Ru¬ 
les by the 27th Party Congress emphasises that 
the CPSU achieves political guidance of state and 
public organisations, and directs and coordinates 
their activities, acting within the framework of 
the Constitution of the USSR. Party organisations 
must not act in place of government, trade 
union, co-operative or other public organisations 
of the working people; they must not allow mixing 
of the functions of Party and other bodies. In this 
lies the most important Leninist principle of 
Party leadership, namely not to act in place of 
other organisations, but to guide them; not to 
duplicate them, but to take the Party’s own angle 
in all matters. 

When Party organisations act in place of other 
organisations, they deprive the latter of initiative. 
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undermine the people’s confidence in their own 
strength and foster indifference. But the whole 
purpose of Party work is, on the contrary, to raise 
the people’s energy and to instil confidence in 
them. 

The Rules endorsed by the Congress contain a 
new clause which makes it the duty of all Party 
organisations and their leading bodies to strictly 
observe Leninist principles and methods of lead¬ 
ership, consolidate the Leninist style in Party 
work, in all spheres of state and economic 
management, .securing the unity of ideological, 
organisational and economic activities, the 
strengthening of socialist legality and of state and 
labour discipline, order and organisation in all 
sectors. This duty is hard to fulfil within a fixed 
period of time, or consider fulfilled within a cer¬ 
tain term. While Party, state, and economic 
management bodies exist, opportunities for im¬ 
proving their style of work are boundless. 

Selection, appointment and education of per¬ 
sonnel occupy an important place in the leader¬ 
ship of Party bodies. In fact, good leadership is 
possible only when all posts are occupied by 
honest and efficient people highly devoted to 
their work. Under the CPSU Rules, the duties of 
local Party bodies include implementation of the 
personnel policy, education of personnel in the 
spirit of communist ideology and moral integrity 
and implanting a high sen.se of responsibility in 
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the Party and the people for the work entrusted to 
them. 

When the correct procedure in selecting per¬ 
sonnel is observed, Party bodies can always be in¬ 
formed how the personnel is placed, and this 
enables the former to use it better and replenish it 
with younger blood. 

Placing of personnel must essentially involve its 
education, which is not in itself an independent 
sphere of activity of a Party committee but a daily 
process in its work. Of course, the Party commit¬ 
tee organises various seminars and theoretical con¬ 
ferences for leading executives, and the signifi¬ 
cance of these is great, indeed. But the commit¬ 
tees’ main purpose is to educate people in 
practice, especially by the executives’ personal 
example. 

The CPSU takes constant interest not only in 
the concrete contribution by local Party organisa¬ 
tions to communist construction, but also in their 
style and methods of work, conducive to educat¬ 
ing people in the proper spirit. The CPSU main¬ 
tains that backward, conceited and unprincipled 
people should not hold executive posts, and it has 
waged and will continue to wage an uncom¬ 
promising struggle against violators of Party and 
state discipline, agtiinst people who try to deceive 
the Party and the state, and against toadies, eye- 
washers, and bureaucrats. 

All local leading Party bodies are, on the one 
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hand, accountable to organisations that have 
elected them and, on the other, to higher Party 
bodies. For instance, district, city or area Party 
committees are accountable to corresponding 
district, city or area Party conferences, and at the 
same time answ'erable to the respective regional 
Party committee. 

Systematic reports by lower organisations to 
higher ones have justified themselves in Party 
practice. Normally, on-the-spot acquaintance 
with the state of affairs precedes these reports. 
The GPSU Rules state that all Party committees 
shall hear reports by, and control the work of, 
lower Party organisations. All Party committees 
shall systematically inform higher Party bodies 
and report to them on their work. With the 
further development of inner-Party democracy. 
Party committees have begun to periodically in¬ 
form their organisations about their own activi¬ 
ties. Such reports are usually accompanied by dis¬ 
cussion to stimulate Communists’ activity, pro¬ 
mote criticism and self-criticism, and raise the 
responsibility of leading Party bodies before the 
Party and the people. 

Among other things stipulated by the CPSU 
Rules, Party leadership must obtain timely in¬ 
formation about all shortcomings, take speedy 
countermeasures and truthfully inform about the 
state of affairs higher Party committees, without 
embellishing it and without bypassing the burn- 
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ing topics of the day. Proper organisation of Party 
work would always result in impartial knowledge 
of local happenings ensured by accountability 
and information both from top to bottom and 
vice versa. 

8. Primary Party Organisations: 
the CPSU’s Foundation 

Primary Party organisations are closest to the 
masses and essentially the conductors of Party 
decisions at factories, plants, collective and state 
farms, institutions, and educational establish¬ 
ments. Every Communist must be a member of a 
primary Party organisation, through which all 
new applicants are admitted to the Party 
membership. 

The CPSU attaches great importance to fac¬ 
tory Party organisations. Speaking about them at 
a time when the Party was just being organised, 
Lenin said that “these are particularly important 
to us: the main strength of the movement lies in 
the organisation of the workers at the large fac¬ 
tories”.' Lenin’s slogan “Every Factory Shall Be 
Our Stronghold” played its role not only when 
preparations for a socialist revolution were under¬ 
way, but during the civil war and the subsequent 


' V. I. Lenin. “A Letter to a Comrade on Our Organi 
sation Tasks”, Collecttd Works, Vol. 6, p. 241. 
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period of socialist construction as well. 

At all times, this Leninist tenet has been given 
new life, and it retains its vigour even today. In¬ 
dustrial Party organisations have always been 
and continue to be the CPSU’s foundation. 

The highest leading body of a primary Party 
organisation is the general meeting of its 
members. It discusses the organisation’s vital issu¬ 
es and general political questions. During the 
meetings. Communists freely express their views, 
criticise shortcomings, and come up with propo¬ 
sals which in their view could improve things. 
Ilirough the meetings, every Communist takes 
part in working out the Party’s policy. The meet¬ 
ing’s decision expresses the opinion and will of the 
given Party collective and is binding on every 
Communist. 

General meetings of primary Party organisa¬ 
tions may be either closed or open to the non-affi- 
liated. Inner-Party issues, such as reports by Party 
executives, are discussed at closed meetings. 

In the CPSU primary organisations with a 
membership of at least fifteen elect a bureau by 
secret ballot at general meetings for a term of one 
year to conduct current afl’airs. Then the bureau 
members elect a secretary and his deputy by a 
show of hands. In small organisations with less 
than fifteen members, a secretary and deputy sec¬ 
retary are elected instead of a bureau. 

To cope with the duties of a leader, a secretary 
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must have some experience in Party work. There¬ 
fore the CPSU Rules stipulate that secretaries of 
primary and shop organisations must have a 
Party standing of at least one year. 

As a rule, Party secretaries are not relieved of 
their regular jobs, and are on the Party’s payroll 
only in large organisations. This once again 
affirms that primary Party organisations are essen¬ 
tially independent bodies that draw their strength 
from their members’ active work. 

Primary Party organisations are the first school 
of Party work which all Communists go through. 
They are designed to show model social relations, 
in which all the members would be involved in 
managing social affairs. Hence a maximum pos¬ 
sible number of Communists should one time or 
another he elected as bureau members and secre¬ 
taries, so they could learn to guide social affairs. 
Naturally, some Party members are better 
organisers than others, and it would therefore be 
normal for a Party organisation to seek to elect 
bureau members and a secretary from among the 
most mature, efficient, and talented people. Yet, 
a primary organisation’s strength is in its entire 
membership and their initiative, not in individ¬ 
uals, no matter how capable they might be. 

Even if a more experienced member of a given 
Party organisation is not elected as secretary or 
bureau member, his experience may be fully used 
by the entire membership. To rely in primary 
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organisations on professional Party workers 
would, counter to the basic Party line, lead to 
curtailment of inner-Party democracy. 

The bureau is the primary Party organisation’s 
executive body which works to implement deci¬ 
sions of general Party meetings and reports on 
this to the membership; it also gives Party assign¬ 
ments, selects and directs the work of agitators 
and propagandists, and makes violators of Party 
discipline answerable. Again, the bureau screens 
every person wishing to join the Party, checks 
whether all the required forms have been filled in 
correctly and whether recommendations are good 
enough, and discusses whether the applicant 
deserves to be accepted. The bureau subsequently 
reports its conclusions to the general Party 
meeting. 

The bureau regularly informs the Party organi¬ 
sation about its work, and submits its basic deci¬ 
sions for approval by the general meeting. 

The bureau works collectively, meets regularly, 
and gives specific assignments to all its members. 
The pledge of success in the bureau’s activities is 
in its maintaining close ties with all Communists 
and non-Party members. Such ties allow the bu¬ 
reau to be always well informed on the situation 
in the work collective, rectify mistakes in time, 
take measures in disseminating positive exper¬ 
ience, and raise questions deserving the Party 
organisation’s attention. 
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At enterprises, institutions, and collective farms 
with over fifty Party members and candidate 
members, shop, sectional and departmental Party 
organisations are formed as units of the primary 
Party organisation to bring it closer to the 
workers so as to make better use of the efforts and 
talents of every Communist. In each case, this is 
done with permission of the district or city Party 
committee. 

Within shop organisations, and also within 
primary organisations with less than fifty members 
and candidate members. Party groups are formed 
in individual production units and teams. The 
role of Party groups within them is very great, for 
they improve the organisation and activity of 
Communists, and are closely linked with the 
working people. 

Party groups have proven so effective that they 
are sometimes organised even in work collectives 
formed only for a certain period of time to tackle 
some specific assignment. 

Party committees may be formed at big enter¬ 
prises and institutions with large Party member¬ 
ships, every time with permission of the regional 
Party committee, territory committee, or central 
committee of the Communist Party of a Union 
Republic. Shop Party organisations at such enter¬ 
prises and institutions are granted the status of 
local Party organisations. 

In its activities, the primary Party organisation 
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is guided by the Programme and the Rules of the 
CPSU. It is the political nucleus of a work collec¬ 
tive, it conducts its activities directly among the 
working people, rallies them round the Party, 
organises them to fulfil the tasks of communist 
construction, takes an active part in implement¬ 
ing the Party’s personnel policy. 

In inner-party work, the CPSU Rules assign 
primary organisations the following four duties: 

(a) admittance of new members to the CPSU; 

(b) education of Communists; 

(c) organisation of the study by Communists of 
Marxist-Leninist theory; and 

(d) ensuring that the vanguard role of Com¬ 
munists is further enhanced. 

New Party members are admitted only 
through primary Party organisations. District or 
regional Party committees can annul any decision 
of a primary Party organisation because they are 
superior to the latter; but they have no right to 
admit new members not accepted by primary 
organisations. Hence, the responsibility for the 
selection of candidates to the CPSU rests first of 
all with local Party organisations. 

For primary Party organisations to fulfil their 
Rules-stipulated duty of enrolling new members 
does not mean to sit and wait for applications, but 
to actively work to prepare new candidate 
members. Primary Party organisations could un¬ 
failingly select the best candidates by assessing 
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their performance on the job and by drawing 
them into social activities, political schools and 
seminars. 

Primary Party organisations educate Commu¬ 
nists in a spirit of loyalty to the Party’s cause, in a 
spirit of ideological staunchness and communist 
ethics. However, these qualities cannot be cultiva¬ 
ted by lectures and explanations alone. Com¬ 
munist qualities are to be inculcated through 
practical work in which Party members have to 
tackle complex questions that the local organisa¬ 
tion would help them resolve. 

A great many problems arise in all primary 
organisations, and the education of Party 
members largely depends on how these problems 
are solved, and on what demands organisations 
make of their members. Education is a daily pro¬ 
cess, and all primary Party organisations’ activi¬ 
ties must be a school for cultivating Party 
principles. The best school of communist edu¬ 
cation is practical work; a primary organisation’s 
strength is in the activity of all its members. 

A primary organisation gives specific assign¬ 
ments to all its members. The more experienced 
ones are entrusted with the duty of propagandists, 
agitators, editors of wall newspapers, and with 
work in various public organisations. Party 
assignments are not reduced to a certain list; life 
is extremely multiform, so every day new, either 
regular or temporary, assignments crop up to be 
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dealt with by Communists. 

Primary Party organisations bear direct respon¬ 
sibility for how Communists fulfil their duties laid 
down in the CPSU Rules; in fact, they must show 
special interest in how Party members raise their 
political awareness and study Marxist-Leninist 
theory, and in the help they might need. The 
CPSU Rules say that a primary Party organisa¬ 
tion organises the study by Communists of Mar¬ 
xist-Leninist theory in close connection with the 
practice of communist construction and combats 
all attempts at revisionist distortions of Marxism- 
Leninism and its dogmatic interpretation, any 
manifestations of bourgeois ideology, backward 
views and moods. 

A personal approach is very important to cor¬ 
rectly organise political studies. Every Com¬ 
munist should be approached individually to help 
him decide what books to study and in what 
order. Political schools should be organised for 
those who lack essential political knowledge; 
study groups for those with better training; and 
seminars for those who can study by themselves. 

Yet, to organise theoretical studies is only one 
aspect of the problem; what is more important is 
the content of Marxist-Leninist studies. Theory 
must be studied in close connection with the prac¬ 
tical tasks of a given enterprise or institution, and 
with reference to the Party’s home and foreign 
policies. 
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Primary organisations ensure the vanguard role 
of Communists in work and in the socio-political 
and economic activities of enterprises, institu- 
dons, educational establishments, etc. A Com¬ 
munist performs his vanguard role not only 
by being a model worker, even though this 
itself is of paramount importance. The CPSU 
obliges all its members to be active in social life, 
to do their utmost to ensure the success of their 
enterprises or Collective farms, and to show initia¬ 
tive and be exemplary in everyday life. 

In the final analysis, everything the primary 
organisation does to educate Communists and 
raise their vanguard role is designed to enhance 
their influence on the collective, to serve as an 
example for the non-affiliated, and to steadfastly 
boost production. At Soviet enterprises and insti¬ 
tutions, Communists usually constitute the 
minority. But their strength is in their close ties 
with non-Party members and in their ability to 
lead the latter. 

Local organisations organise the working peo¬ 
ple for solving tasks of economic and social con¬ 
struction. As a matter of fact, the CPSU Rules 
concretise this general task by saying that to 
organise the working people would mean to head 
socialist emulation for the fulfilment of state plans 
and undertakings, the intensification of produc¬ 
tion, the raising of labour productivity and pro¬ 
duct quality; to mobilise the working people for 
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tapping internal reserves, working to achieve the 
rational, economical use of material, labour and 
financial resources, show concern for the protec¬ 
tion and growth of public wealth, for the impro¬ 
vement of people’s working and living conditions; 
to introduce the achievements of science, 
engineering and other progressive methods on a 
large scale; to strive to improve labour discipline 
and attain a steady rise in labour productivity 
and better quality of products; and to care for the 
protection and growth of social wealth. 

Primary organisations conduct agitation and 
propaganda among the masses, and educate them 
in the spirit of dedication to the ideas of 
communism and communist morality. 

The moral make-up of any leader of a revolu¬ 
tionary movement, whether a political party or 
its head, is of enormous significance. 

Communists reject the egoistic morality im¬ 
planted for thousands of years by exploiters, since 
its essence is individualism, careerism, worship of 
the monied, and contempt for the penniless. 
Capitalism cripples people morally and humi¬ 
liates their dignity. “If you do not want to be a 
slave, try to become a slave-owner”, “dog eat 
dog”, “each for himself’-such are the “moral” 
principles that guide the non-socialist world. 

Communists contrapose these misanthropic 
views with the fairest and noblest morality which 
expresses the interests and ideals of all working 
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humankind. Communist morality includes the 
basic moral codes common to all humanity and 
developed by the popular masses over thousands 
of years, and Communists turn these simple codes 
of morals and justice, which under the rule of 
exploiters were either distorted or shamelessly 
trampled, into inviolable rules both in personal 
and international behaviour. In the course of 
building socialism and communism, the norms of 
morality and justice are supplemented by new 
principles that include the best human qualities 
ever dreamed of by the noblest minds. 

Naturally, these qualities cannot be developed 
in people by propaganda alone. In fact, the traits 
of the new socialist individual are developed 
mainly in work and public activities. 

New relations develop in fighting very persist¬ 
ent survivals of the old capitalist morality, and 
primary Party organisations are also in the fo¬ 
refront of this struggle. Their main asset is in the 
strength of personal example and public opinion. 
Yet, much must also be made of any manifestation 
of new, communist attitudes toward labour and 
everyday life, and public opinion must be turned 
against parasites, money-grubbers, egoists, and 
violators of the rules of socialist community. The 
working man’s nature is originally devoid of 
loafer, mercenary, and hooligan instincts, and if 
he has nonetheless stumbled and developed traits 
of an alien morality, he can and must be made to 
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take the right path, and the people among whom 
he lives and works will certainly show him the 
way in a friendly, but firm manner. If we over¬ 
look “petty sins”, they might result in moral 
degradation. 

Work among the masses does not tolerate a 
routine approach to people, since their level of 
training, consciousness, and activity essentially 
differ. Various social groups still retain their pro¬ 
fessional interests and have their everyday cares 
to look after, and this cannot be ignored. The 
minds and hearts of people are to be won in dif¬ 
ferent ways, and to find the right one local Party 
organisations have to bear in mind the thoughts 
and cares of both entire collectives and their indi¬ 
vidual members, and to be tactful to the latter. 

Primary Party organisations have many ways 
of influencing the masses, and one of the most ef¬ 
fective is verbal agitation. Being centres of ver¬ 
bal agitation, as it were, local Party organisations 
supervise the work of agitators in production 
shops, teams and departments, and among the 
people at their place of residence. 

Verbal agitation has its distinctive features. 
The Party addresses large masses of people 
through the press. In fact, the services of the most 
skilful experts can be enlisted for printed agi¬ 
tation. But an author of a newspaper article 
would always lack the advantages of an agitator 
who appears before a small audience, for printed 
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agitation cannot take into account the peculiari¬ 
ties of every given work collective and would in¬ 
evitably result in more general statements. On 
the other hand, the verbal agitator knows his lis¬ 
teners’ interests and concerns, and can always 
link general statements with the specific tasks of a 
given work collective; the agitator’s approach to 
different people should be strictly individual. 

An agitator who uses trite and bookish phrases 
loses the main advantage of verbal agitation, i. e. 
the chance to speak in a simple and friendly way 
about the worries of people sitting right there, of 
people who can, in fact, argue or add something 
of their own. 

No matter what question is raised, the agita¬ 
tor’s task is to help his listeners better understand 
the Party’s policy and draw proper conclusions 
for their own work. In working with the masses, 
the CPSU tries to proceed from practical expe¬ 
rience by setting absolutely concrete and under¬ 
standable tasks before the working people. 

The CPSU seeks to make its agitation realistic 
and militant. The strength of this agitation is in 
its truthfulness, and in the fact that it does not 
conceal difficulties, but shows the ways to over¬ 
come them, pointing out the duties of every 
Soviet citizen in the struggle for the common 
cause. To conduct agitation in this way, primary 
Party organisations must be well aware of the in¬ 
terests of the working people and the questions 
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that demand explanation. They cannot hush up 
shortcomings or bypass mistaken and backward 
sentiments and views. 

The local press holds an important place in agi¬ 
tation and propaganda, and in organising the 
masses as a whole. Each primary Party organisa¬ 
tion tries to have its own newspaper, either a 
printed one, as is normally the case at large Soviet 
enterprises, or a wall newspaper. Such papers give 
information on the progress of socialist emulation, 
explain the tasks facing the collective, popularise 
progressive methods, and criticise slipshod 
workers. 

In present-day conditions, not only Com¬ 
munists, but all the working people want to mast¬ 
er the Marxist-Leninist doctrine. That is why 
primary Party organisations can no longer regard 
political study groups and seminars as an inner- 
Party matter, but should enlist in them non-Party 
activists, front-rank workers, and YCL members. 

The task of all Party organisations is to 
expand the scope of propaganda so it would reach 
every Soviet citizen. Marxist-Leninist tenets must 
be explained in readily understandable terms, cit¬ 
ing concrete and convincing examples when 
speaking of achievements and still unresolved 
tasks. 

It is not easy to conduct propaganda so it 
would meet all these requirements. In fact, this 
would need adequate theoretical training, good 
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knowledge of life, and profound ideological con¬ 
viction ; it would also require some talent, with¬ 
out which one could hardly master the skill of 
propaganda. Hence the CPSU obliges its primary 
organisations to entrust propaganda to the most 
competent Communists: taking part in this work 
is a good school of ideological training for future 
Party executives. 

A major task of primary Party organisations is 
to help the working people to develop skills in 
administering state and social affairs. 

Every work collective has many activists from 
trade unions, the YCL, and other public organi¬ 
sations, and their activities must always be within 
sight of primary Party organisations. 

The 27th CPSU Congress introduced into the 
Party Rules the provision that the primary Party 
organisations shall promote the development in 
Communists and in all working people of habits 
of participating in socialist self-government, 
ensure the enhancement of the role of the work 
collective in managing the affairs of enterprises 
and organisations, and guide the work of the 
trade union, YCL and other public organisations. 

Helping the working people develop adminis¬ 
tration skills means first of all seeing to it that all 
public organisations work actively, competently, 
and efficiently. Hence, primary Party organisa¬ 
tions must always be informed about the activities 
of all local public organisations and give them 
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effective help. When every member of these orga¬ 
nisations knows he can always receive comradely 
advice and support from the Party bureau, he 
works more confidently. 

Educational and organisational work based on 
persuasion is the determining factor in the activ¬ 
ity of primary Party organisations. Yet, in no way 
does this mean that they merely teach and give 
advice. On the contrary, they must be active col¬ 
lective bodies that not only support all positive 
initiatives, but are uncompromising towards all 
shortcomings. 

Basing themselves on broad criticism and self- 
criticism, primary Party organisations fight 
against bureaucracy, parochialism, and viola¬ 
tions of state, labour and production discipline; 
thwart attempts to deceive the state; and take 
measures against negligence, mismanagement, 
and wastefulness at enterprises and institutions. 

By fulfilling this duty, primary organisations 
show their political maturity, and also their abil¬ 
ity to rise above narrowly understood local inter¬ 
ests and prestige of specific individuals; they also 
show their ability to look at all events from the 
viewpoint of public interests, and to perceive im¬ 
portant things in small happenings. 

The CPSU Rules make it incumbent on prima¬ 
ry Party organisations to assist district and city 
Party committees in all their work. This first of all 
implies that they shall precisely fulfil all the deci- 
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sions and instructions of local leading bodies. For 
instance, if a city Party committee adopts a deci¬ 
sion concerning the whole city Party organisa¬ 
tion, the Party organisations of all the enterprises, 
institutions and educational establishments in the 
area join, without any additional reminder, in 
fulfilling the prescribed tasks. 

Every primary Party organisation is a compo¬ 
nent element of a given district or city organisa¬ 
tion, and it must take part in all-district or all-city 
activities. For example, the primary Party organi¬ 
sation of an educational establishment or some 
institution with many competent Communists 
would provide a group of propagandists for the 
district or city CPSU committees under which 
they function. In addition to conducting mass 
acti\ities at their respective enterprises, all prima¬ 
ry Party organisations must also do the same at 
people’s places of residence. 

Primary CPSU organisations may show initia¬ 
tive by raising some problem, generally important 
to their respective districts or cities, to thereby 
assist higher Party bodies in their activities. 

Leading Party bodies must receive timely in¬ 
formation on all important happenings at the 
enterprises and institutions in their area, since it 
would othervdse be difficult for them to prompt 
measures for eliminating shortcomings and dis¬ 
seminating positive experience. Hence it is the 
duty of primary Party organisations to provide 
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their respective district and city committees with 
timely and truthful information on all their major 
activities. 

To raise the role of primary Party organisations 
in the USSR, the CPSU Rules give them the right 
to control the work of management. This right 
stems from Article 6 of the Constitution of the 
USSR, and also from the Law on the Work 
Collective, which determine the CPSU’s role 
within the Soviet state and that of the prim¬ 
ary Party organisation within the work collective. 

Control over management means that a prima¬ 
ry Party organisation has the right to hear reports 
of managers on the state of work at their enterpri¬ 
ses, and to study any relevant documents and sta¬ 
tistics. In fact, the primary Party organisation 
must be aware of all happenings at the enterprise. 
The main purpose of control is to reveal internal 
resources, combat mismanagement, wastefulness, 
and unstatesmanlike attitudes. 

Naturally, primary Party organisations cannot 
restrict themselves simply to hearing managers’ 
reports. They must also take timely measures to 
expose shortcomings that prevent production 
plans from being fulfilled, and forestall possible 
managerial mistakes and blunders. The duty of 
primary Party organisations is to work for elimi¬ 
nating all shortcomings and their underlying 
causes, and to ask management to take appro¬ 
priate measures for that. 
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Now, what is the difference between control by 
primary Party organisations and control by higher 
state or Party bodies? 

The work of a Soviet factory manager is con¬ 
trolled by a respective ministry; but it can also be 
checked by a respective city or regional Party 
committee, and both represent control from 
above. On the other hand, control by a primary 
Party organisation is essentially control by the 
masses of people, i. e. control from below. 

A primary Party organisation consists of people 
who have good knowledge of various production 
branches, and each member has his own ideas on 
how to help improve management. Hence control 
by primary organisations is exercised not just by a 
few people or a single Party leader, but by the 
entire communist collective. The best way to do 
that is through attentive and tactful attitudes 
toward proposals from the rank-and-file workers, 
and through discussions at Party meetings of the 
most important production issues. 

In exercising control, a primary Party organisa¬ 
tion cannot restrict itself merely to criticising 
shortcomings and taking decisions, but must feel 
itself responsible for eliminating those defects and 
mobilising the whole work collective to that end. 
Nationwide control is an effective means for pre¬ 
venting all kinds of abuse, disorder, and mis¬ 
management. 

The Party organisations at ministries, state 
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committees, and other central or local govern¬ 
ment or economic agencies and departments 
exercise control over the work of the apparatus in 
fulfilling Party and government directives and in 
observing Soviet laws. They must actively pro¬ 
mote improvement of the work of the apparatus, 
the selection, appointment and education of its 
personnel, foster among the personnel a high sense 
of responsibility for work entrusted to them and 
the development of the corresponding sector, take 
measures to strengthen state discipline and pro¬ 
vide better services for the population, resolutely 
combat bureaucracy and red tape, and inform 
the appropriate Party bodies in good time about 
shortcomings in the work of the respective offices 
and individual officials regardless of the post the 
latter may hold. 

No worker, organisation or agency shall be 
beyond Party control. 

The CPSU has always attached major impor¬ 
tance to Party work in the Soviet Army. In fact, 
the experience of revolutionary struggle shows 
that if a revolutionary party prefers the Army not 
to interfere in politics, the people could easily lose 
their revolutionary gains. That is what happened 
when in 1974 Pinochet seized power in Chile to 
overthrow Salvador Allende Gossens, the legally 
elected socialist president. 

The work of Army party organisations has its 
specific features. In the Soviet Armed Forces, 
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Party work is guided by the CC CPSU through 
the Central Political Administration of the Soviet 
Army and Navy, which functions as a depart¬ 
ment of the CC CPSU. Primary Party organisa¬ 
tions in the Soviet Army elect their leading bodies 
on a general basis, and Party commissions (for 
examining personal matters and decisions on 
admittance to the CPSU membership) are elected 
at divisional or military district conferences. The 
Army functions under strict one-man command, 
and Party organisations have no right to guide or 
control commanders. 

In virtue of these and other factors characteris¬ 
tic of the Army, military Party organisations, 
guided by the CPSU Programme and Rules, 
function on the basis of special instructions issued 
by the CC CPSU. The Party organisations of the 
Soviet Army, the CPSU Rules read, “ensure the 
implementation of the Party’s policy in the 
Armed Forces, rally servicemen round the Com¬ 
munist Party, educate them in the spirit of Mar¬ 
xism-Leninism and bound less loyalty to the social¬ 
ist Motherland, actively further the unity of the 
army and the people, concern themselves with 
enhancing troops’ combat preparedness and 
with strengthening army discipline, mobilize 
servicemen for carrying out the tasks of com¬ 
bat and political training, for becoming skilled 
in the use of new hardware and weapons and 
for irreproachably fulfilling their military 
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duty and the orders and instructions of the com¬ 
mand”. 

Another important provision in the Rules is the 
one which says that the “Party organisations and 
political bodies of the Armed Forces maintain 
close contacts with local Party committees, 
and regularly brief them on the political work 
carried out in the military units. The secretaries of 
army Party organisations and chiefs of political 
bodies participate in the work of local Party com¬ 
mittees.” Being a people’s army, the Soviet Army 
is intimately linked with the people. 

From the very outset, the Red Army began to 
foster the good tradition whereby Soviet military 
and civilian organisations maintain regular ties 
and render each other assistance. It has become 
normal practice for Communist servicemen to 
take part in conferences on a par with all other 
Party members. They elect and are elected to 
leading Party bodies, and secretaries of local 
Party committees often visit military units and 
report on political work there to their committee 
bureaus. 

Primary organisations at factories, institutions, 
educational establishments, and military units 
work in different conditions, and each has its own 
task. However, all of them constitute major forces 
in the struggle for implementing Party decisions, 
and all are called upon to be the Soviet people’s 
collective organisers and educators. 
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9. Party Guidance 

of Other State and Public 
Organisations 

In any country, many people are members of 
non-party mass organisations, societies, and asso¬ 
ciations, which unite large groups of people by in¬ 
terests, occupation, sex and age, not by party 
affiliadon. 

For example, the All-Ethiopian Peasant Asso¬ 
ciation represents 85 per cent of the country’s 
population, and the Revolutionary Ethiopia 
Youth Association unites youths and girls of Eth¬ 
iopia. Again the Revolutionary Ethiopia 
Women’s Association and the Urban Dwellers’ 
Association also take an active part in the 
country’s life. It is highly important for a revolu¬ 
tionary political party to constantly work in all 
kinds of working people’s organisations. In fact, 
this is a major means for the party to maintain 
contact with and educate the ma.sses. In his 
report to the Constituent Congress, Comrade 
Mengistu Haile Mariam said: “The working peo¬ 
ple’s unification in mass organisations has, on the 
one hand, created a reliable social support for the 
revolution’s goals and, on the other hand, helps to 
build up and expand experience in self-govern¬ 
ment.” ■ 


Information Bulletin^ No. 22, Prague, 1984, p. 17. 
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Party work in developed socialist countries is 
no less important. In the USSR, virtually all the 
employed are members of trade unions, and this 
totals 130 million. The YCL has a membership of 
over 42 million. In fact, almost everybody, begin¬ 
ning from schoolchildren, are members of one 
and sometimes several public organisations, un¬ 
ions, societies, etc. Soviets of People’s Deputies, 
the bodies of state power, are also a mass national 
organisation. 

The CPSU’s important task is to work in all 
these organisations to channel their activities in 
the same direction. The CPSU Rules state that 
Party organisations and their executive bodies 
shall guide Soviet, trade union, YCL, co-opera¬ 
tive, and other public organisations through the 
Party groups of the aforementioned organisa¬ 
tions. 

The CPSU proceeds from the fact that none of 
its bodies may order congresses, conferences, 
meetings or elective bodies of mass working peo¬ 
ple’s organisations to adopt specific decisions or 
adhere to some definite line. CPSU organisations, 
like the entire Party, have no administrative 
rights in relation to other public organisations. 
Nor do they need them for that matter, since the 
CPSU has a moral right to exercise its influence 
over those organisations, which is, in fact, some¬ 
thing far more significant. The Party has gained 
this right in a lengthy struggle, during which all 
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Soviet working people became convinced that the 
CPSU reflects and safeguards their interests most 
fully, clearly and definitively. 

Party bodies are never passive onlookers in 
regard to working people’s organisations and 
societies, and they always try to work out their 
own opinion on the basic issues the latter discuss. 
To this end, Communists attending various pub¬ 
lic congresses or conferences, or those taking part 
in bodies of mass public organisations, form Party 
groups when at least three Party members are 
present. 

The Party group of a public organisation con¬ 
gress includes Communist delegates, and the 
Party group of an elective body includes Com¬ 
munists who are members of that body. These 
Party groups are organised for the term of office 
of the respective elective body. Members of Party 
groups have no other right than to publicly 
uphold Party views and persuade the non-affi- 
liated that the Party’s stand is just. 

In the first years of Soviet government, when 
the exploiter classes still existed, class struggle was 
waged both in mass public organisations and in 
elective bodies. At times, Mensheviks, 
Social-Revolutionaries, and representatives of 
other parties and political trends hostile to Bol¬ 
shevism infiltrated the bodies of state power-So¬ 
viets, trade unions, co-operatives, and their exe¬ 
cutive bodies, and state institutions still employed 
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quite many old officials, many of whom sabo¬ 
taged Soviet government directives. At that time, 
Party factions were made responsible for imple¬ 
menting Party and Soviet government decisions, 
and had to uphold the Party’s stand in acute 
polemics. 

With the victory of sociahsm and with consoli¬ 
dation of the Soviet people’s social and political 
unity, the conditions in which Party groups 
worked in other public organisations changed. 
Today, they no longer have to wage political 
struggle against people who do not accept the 
policy of the CPSU and the Soviet Government. 
In fact, nowadays, there are no such people, if not 
for two dozen odd renegades and criminals, 
whom the US Administration lauds in every pos¬ 
sible way, and whom various anti-socialist, im¬ 
perialist propaganda centres nurture. However, 
there may be people in non-Party public organi¬ 
sations who do not understand certain Party mea¬ 
sures, and also those who still have to learn to 
approach matters in the interests of the whole 
people and still suffer from departmental and 
parochial narrow-mindedness, sluggishness, and 
red-tape. Hence the activities of Party groups in 
Soviet public organisations have not lost their 
significance. 

Party groups must carry out their activities 
with the purpose of strengthening the in¬ 
fluence of the Party in every direction and carry- 
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ing out Party policy among non-Party people, 
improving Party and state discipline, combat¬ 
ting bureaucracy and promoting fulfilment of 
Party and government decisions. 

Party groups unite Communists who are 
members of some primary organisation, but do not 
enjoy its status. They can neither admit people to 
the Party membership, nor impose Party penal¬ 
ties, but are nonetheless responsible for the activi¬ 
ties of every Party member working in non-Party 
public organisations. But they can discuss how a 
Communist fulfils his duties and bring the respec¬ 
tive Party body’s attention to his showing signs of 
red-tape or lack of discipline. 

When communist factions had to defend the 
Party line in acute class struggles, they frequently 
met to determine their stand on all issues, and all 
candidacies. Today, however, when the exploiter 
classes no longer exist in the USSR, and the Party 
enjoys the people’s wholehearted support, there is 
no need to convene Party groups on each occa¬ 
sion. As a rule, Party groups discuss only basic 
questions, and turn their main attention to im¬ 
proving explanatory work, enhancing the van¬ 
guard role of Communists, and checking on how 
the directives of leading bodies are being 
implemented. 

Party groups are subordinate to appropriate 
Party bodies, namely to the CC CPSU, the cen¬ 
tral committees of the Communist Parties of 
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Union Republics, and regional, city, or district 
Party committees, and are guided in all matters 
by their decisions. This system stems from Lenin’s 
principles of leadership. In the social-democratic 
parties of the capitalist countries, their parliamen¬ 
tary factions are often actually autonomous and 
represent duplicate leading party centres, as it 
were. 

Thus, the section in the CPSU Rules, The Par¬ 
ty and the State and Public Organisations, expres¬ 
ses two most important Leninist norms of inner- 
Party life. First, that it is inadmissible for Party 
groups to supplant public organisations, and that 
Party bodies must act in the latter through Com¬ 
munists, by conviction, and, second, that Party 
leadership must be centrali.sed and Party groups 
fully subordinate to leading Party bodies. 

The Leninist Young Communist League of the 
Soviet Union holds a special place among the 
USSR’s numerous public organisations. This 
voluntary public organisation is the CPSU’s assis¬ 
tant and reserve in continually replenishing its 
ranks. A large majority of present-day CPSU 
members are former YCLers. Hence the CPSU 
Rules have a special section called “The Party 
and the YCL”, which specifies the tasks and 
rights of YCL organisations and the duties of 
Party organisations in helping the Party to edu¬ 
cate the youth in the communist spirit, draw it 
into the work of building the new society, in 
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administering state and public affairs, to form a 
generation of comprehensively developed people 
ready for labour and defence of the Soviet 
Motherland. 

This paragraph concretises, in line w'ith pres¬ 
ent-day conditions of communist construction, 
the principles of educational work among youth 
as defined by Lenin in 1920 in his speech at the 
Third YCL Congress. Lenin said that the main 
task of YCL members was to study communism, 
that is to connect every stage of their studies, 
upbringing and education with the overall strug¬ 
gle of the working people. Lenin emphasised that 
YCL members could become real Communists 
only through joint work with all workers and 
peasants. 

Soviet young people take an active part in pub¬ 
lic work and link their studies with the practice of 
communist construction. The YCL has regularly 
looked after new major projects. In 1954, at the 
call of the Party, over 700,000 young people went 
to develop virgin lands, and today YCL construc¬ 
tion teams are completing the Baikal-Amur Rail¬ 
way, erecting power stations, and building new 
gas and oil pipelines. Indeed, there is no sector in 
the national economy where the YCL has not 
shown initiative; nor are there any newly devel¬ 
oped areas in the country where thousands and 
thousands of YCL members have not gone to 
build new cities, power stations, factories, canals, 
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gas pipelines, and large chemical enterprises. The 
YCL is also very active in schools and other edu¬ 
cational establishments. 

The CPSU Rules reflect the enormous role of 
the YCL and underline the need for greater in¬ 
itiative by youth in stating that YCL organisa¬ 
tions enjoy the right of broad initiative in discus¬ 
sing and submitting to the appropriate Party 
organisations questions related to the work of 
enterprises, collective farms, institutions and edu¬ 
cational establishments, and directly take part in 
solving them, especially if they pertain to the 
work, everyday life, instruction and education of 
young people. These organisations must be active 
conductors of Party directives in all spheres of 
production and social life. 

The YCL is an organisation directly afliliated 
to the Party; but in terms of organisation it is in¬ 
dependent. In 1916, one year before the October 
Revolution, Lenin wrote: “The middle-aged and 
the aged often do not know how to approach the 
youth, for the youth must of necessity advance to 
socialism in a different way, by other paths, in other 
forms, in other circumstances than their fathers. Inci¬ 
dentally, that is why we must decidedly favour 
organisational independence of the Youth League, not 
only because the opportunists fear such independ¬ 
ence, but because of the very nature of the case. 
For unless they have complete independence, the 
youth will be unable either to train good socialists 
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from their midst, or prepare themselves to lead 
socialism forward.” * Although the conditions in 
which the younger generation grew up after the 
victory of the socialist revolution in Russia were 
fundamentally different, the Leninist principle 
upholding the independence of youth organisa¬ 
tions still holds. 

Tlie Party strives to make youth develop ideo¬ 
logically and become steeled politically relying on 
its own experience and tradition. The Party also 
strives to give youth more scope for developing 
their initiative and creative activity, and not be 
perpetually controlled. Hence Party guidance of 
YCL organisations means that the CPSU gives 
them the general orientation, and that Party 
organisations must always be well informed of 
YCL activities. The work of local YCL organisa¬ 
tions is directed and controlled by appropriate 
Party organisations. The CPSU Rules indicate 
that in their communist educational work among 
youth, local Party bodies and organisations shall 
rely on the support of YCL organisations, and 
encourage and promote their useful undertak¬ 
ings. 

The CPSU Rules stipulate that YCL members 
who have become CPSU members or candidate 
members cease to belong to the YCL, provided 


' \'. I. Lenin, “The Youth International”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 23, p. 164. 
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they do not hold leading posts in YCL organisa¬ 
tions. Under the YCL Rules, too, only CPSU 
members or candidate members can be elected to 
the posts of first secretary of YCL city and area 
committees, and CPSU members alone to all 
higher YCL bodies. This ensures direct Party 
guidance over the YCL to lend the latter greater 
political significance. 







CONCLUSION 


“The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union,” the CPSU Rules 
state, “is a component part of 
the international communist 
movement. It firmly adheres to the 
tried and tested Marxist-Leninist 
principles of proletarian, socialist 
internationalism, actively pro¬ 
motes the co-operation and cohe¬ 
sion of fraternal socialist countries, 
the strengthening of the world 
socialist system, and the unity of 
the international communist and 
working class movement, and dis¬ 
plays solidarity with the nations 
fighting for national and social 
liberation, against imperialism, 
and for peace. 

Tlie workers of all countries 
have common interests and wish to 
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get rid of the capitalist system. Hence, the more 
unanimously workers of different nationalities 
act, and the more they assist each other, the closer 
their common victory would be. 

A major principle of CPSU policy is interna¬ 
tionalism, which implies the community of inter¬ 
ests of all the workers of the globe, and their soli¬ 
darity and readiness to assist one another. 
Proletarian internationalism demands that the 
interests of the proletarian struggle in one given 
country be combined with those of the worldwide 
proletarian struggle. 

But in no way does internationalism imply dis¬ 
regard and underestimation of national interests. 
On the contrary, one cannot be an international¬ 
ist without being a real patriot. In other words, 
one cannot respect other peoples without respect¬ 
ing one’s own, without struggling for their pros¬ 
perity and happiness. Yet, correctly understood 
national interests do not contradict international 
and socialist interests. Moreover, consistent inter¬ 
nationalism ensures the interests of every nation, 
brings peoples closer together, and strengthens 
their economic and cultural ties. 

Communists prepared a socialist revolution in 
Russia first of all to liberate her peoples. They 
acted as spokesmen of true national interests, for 
only socialism could save the country from catas¬ 
trophe and lead it to prosperity. At the same 
time, the Party always regarded the 1917 
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October Socialist Revolution in Russia not only 
as a social upheaval inside the country, but as a 
component part of world revolution, as a mighty 
foundation that should help the working people 
win in other countries as well. Soon after the vic¬ 
tory of the October Revolution, Lenin said: “A 
socialist Soviet Republic in Russia will stand as a 
living example to the peoples of all countries, and 
the propaganda and revolutionary effect of this 
example will be immense.” ■ 

Having come to power in Russia, the Com¬ 
munist Party has been pursuing its policy in the 
interests of the working people of all countries; for 
peace, freedom, and international friendship; 
and for the victory of socialism worldwide. The 
CPSU views the improvement of socialism, and 
in perspective the building of communism, as its 
great internationalist duty. When the 2nd Party 
Programme was adopted in 1919, Lenin already 
said that, after reading it, the working people of 
all countries would say about the Soviet state; 
“Here are our comrades, our brothers, here our 
common cause is becoming reality.”^ Subsequent 
years have universally shown the international 


' V. I. Lenin, “On the History of the Question of the 
Unfortunate Peace”, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 448. 

^ V. I. Lenin, “Eighth Congress of the R,C.P.(B.), 
March 18-23, 1919. Speech Closing the Congress, March 
23”, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 222. 
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significance of the achievements of the world’s 
first socialist country. Thanks to the USSR, the 
world was saved from the terrible menace of Nazi 
enslavement. With the rout of Nazi Germany, 
many liberated peoples took the road of socialism 
to form the mighty socialist system, whose very 
existence has enormous influence on world social 
development, facilitates the working class in capi¬ 
talist countries to win concessions from the 
monopoly bourgeoisie, and helps the peoples to 
fight for their national independence. Fighters for 
freedom, democracy and socialism, who are often 
subjected to cruel persecution, are always in¬ 
spired by the very existence of the USSR and the 
CPSU, a party invariably faithful to its interna¬ 
tionalist duties. 

Communist and revolutionary-democratic par¬ 
ties, and national liberation movements, operate 
in different conditions to work out their pxalicies 
proceeding from concrete situations and applying 
creatively the basic revolutionary and scientific 
principles of Marxism-Leninism in conformity 
with their national specifics. Yet, precisely in vir¬ 
tue of these different conditions, a co-ordinated 
struggle on issues common to all revolutionary 
parties and their unity on all fundamental prob¬ 
lems are so essential. 

In order that the communist, working-class, 
and national liberation movements, and Com¬ 
munist and other revolutionary parties of the 
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What Is the Party! 


working people could successfully wage their 
struggle today and tomorrow, they must carefully 
study the historical experience accumulated by 
those parties and movements in a whole number 
of countries. They must not only study the revolu¬ 
tionary theories, strategy and tactics, but also 
their organisational principles, structure and 
activities. This would enable them to better un¬ 
derstand the true meaning of events and their 
tasks in the struggle for social progress in their 
own countries, and also help them learn to inde¬ 
pendently analyse and correctly assess the 
phenomena of social life. 

In answering the question “What Is the 
Party?”, the author of this book, a Soviet Com¬ 
munist and historian, naturally referred more to 
his own party, the CPSU. This is not only 
because he knows it best of all, but chiefly because 
it has the widest historical experience in the strug¬ 
gle for the cause of the working people; for their 
liberation from oppression by exploiters; for 
establishing the power of the working people; for 
all-round social and cultural progress of formerly 
oppressed nations and nationalities; for rallying 
the progressive forces of the whole world against 
the adventurous and reckless policy of the US im¬ 
perialists, who seek (with the support of their 
accomplices) to gain world supremacy by prepar¬ 
ing a world nuclear war which threatens the very 
existence of humanity. 
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Hopefully, this book will to some extent enable 
the reader to learn the fundamentals of the Marx- 
ist-Leninist teaching on the party and the histori¬ 
cal experience of the CPSU’s organisation and 
activities so as to help him find the common fea¬ 
tures in the struggle of communist and revolu¬ 
tionary-democratic parties that could be usefully 
applied by his own party in the struggle of his 
country’s working people. 

* * ♦ 
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GLOSSARY 


ALL-RUSSIA CENTRAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE (from 1917 to 1922) and Central 
Executive Committee of the USSR ffrom 1922 to 
1938), names of supreme bodies of Soviet state 
power in-between congresses of Soviets. In 1938, 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR became the 
supreme body of state power in the Soviet Union. 

ALL-UNION LENIN YOUNG COM¬ 
MUNIST LEAGUE (Komsomol), independent 
public organisation of progressive Soviet youth 
(aged 14-27); active assistant and reserve of the 
CPSU. Organised in 1918. 

ANARCHISM, a petty-bourgeois socio-political 
trend that favours the immediate elimination of 
all state power (through spontaneous mass rebel¬ 
lion) and the creation of a federation of small 
autonomous producers’ associations, rejecting 
political struggle and political parties. 
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ANARCHO-SYNDICALISM, opportunist 
trend in the working-class movement. Rejects 
political struggle and the leading role of workers’ 
political parties; believes trade unions (called syn¬ 
dicates in French, hence the word syndicalism) to 
be the supreme form of working-class organisa¬ 
tion that should eventually take hold of the means 
of production. The anarcho-syndicalists are 
against state (public) ownership of the means of 
production, against turning over enterprises to 
the employees, and deny centralised planning. 

BOLSHEVISM, a trend of political thought 
which served as the ideological basis for a politic¬ 
al party in Russia which emerged in 1894 and 
developed into an independent party in 1903, as a 
result of the struggle of Russian revolutionary 
Marxists led by Lenin for creating a revolution¬ 
ary party of Russia’s working class. 

CRITICISM AND SELF-CRITICISM, 
a method of revealing contradictions in social 
development; a fundamental principle of the 
revolutionary-transformative activity of Marxist- 
Leninist parties, and, in socialist society, of the 
whole people; a motive force in the development 
of socialist society, and a principle of ethical edu¬ 
cation, self-education and spiritual development 
of people. In exposing contradictions, mistakes 
and shortcomings, criticism and self-criticism 
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help to overcome them and find the best forms 
and methods of socialist construction. 

DEMOCRACY, a form of government whereby 
the people are declared to be the source of gov¬ 
ernment and to enjoy the right to take part in 
administering state affairs as well as numerous 
civil rights and freedoms. In class society, democ¬ 
racy is one of the forms of dictatorship by the rul¬ 
ing class. 

DEMOCRACY, BOURGEOIS. In modern 
bourgeois states democracy is distinguished from 
other regimes (military dictatorship, for instance) 
by the fact that officially (i. e. only in word) it 
recognises that all citizens are equal, have politi¬ 
cal rights and freedoms, and enjoy electivity of 
representative government bodies and universal 
suffrage. In reality, the functions of the political 
institutes of bourgeois democracy are to ensure 
the class supremacy (dictatorship) and privileges 
of the bourgeoisie. 

DEMOCRACY, INNER-PARTY, a major 
principle of democratic centralism; ensures the 
equality of rights of all Party members to discuss 
and decide all questions of Party policy, take part 
in Party leadership, develop criticism and self-crit¬ 
icism, raise Communists’ activity and conscious¬ 
ness, and strengthen Party discipline and unity. 

DEMOCRACY OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE, a 
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form of national political power at the period of 
improving existing socialism. 

DEMOCRACY, PROLETARIAN, a form of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat under transi¬ 
tion from capitalism to socialism. 

DEMOCRACY, SOCIALIST, genuine democ¬ 
racy, which is possible only in a socialist state 
where there are no exploiters and exploited, and 
where democratic rights are not merely pro¬ 
claimed but guaranteed by the state and society, 
the supreme form of political democracy. 

DEMOCRATIC CENTRALISM, the principle 
of organisational structure of Communist and 
workers’ parties. Denotes electivity of leading 
bodies from top to bottom and their periodically 
reporting to their organisations and higher 
bodies; presupposes that the minority obeys the 
majority and that the decisions of higher bodies 
are binding on lower bodies. 

DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT, 
working-class’s power established as a result of 
socialist revolution and designed to build social¬ 
ism; is embodied in a system of political and 
public organisations (state bodies, political par¬ 
ties, trade unions, youth organisations, etc.). The 
leading force within the system of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is the Communist Party. 
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ECONOMIC COUNCILS, in 1917-1932, local 
management bodies in Soviet industry and con¬ 
struction. Their central body was called the 
Supreme Economic Council. 

FEBRUARY REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 
(1917), the second (after the Revolution of 
1905-07) Russian bourgeois-democratic revolu¬ 
tion, which overthrew tsarism; caused by the 
need to solve the basic tasks of national develop¬ 
ment (to eradicate tsarist autocracy and landlord 
ownership), and by complete failure of tsarist 
home and foreign policies resulting in military 
defeats, economic devastation, and famine. 

The 1917 February Revolution initiated the 
transition from a bourgeois revolution to the 
socialist revolution of October 1917. 

FRELIMO, the ruling party of the People’s 
Republic of Mozambique. Proclaimed Marxism- 
Leninism its ideological foundation. 

INTERNATIONALISM, PROLETARIAN, 
international solidarity of the working class and 
Communist parties of all countries in the struggle 
for their common objectives, solidarity with the 
struggle of the peoples for their national liber¬ 
ation and social progress, and voluntary co-oper¬ 
ation of fraternal parties while strictly observing 
the equality of rights and independence of each 
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party. Proletarian internationalism expresses the 
common interests of the working class of different 
countries and guarantees a correct solution of its 
national and international tasks. 

INTERNATIONALISM, SOCIALIST, a new 
type of reladons of friendship, equality of rights, 
mutual respect, and all-round fraternal co-oper¬ 
ation of peoples and nationalities that have taken 
the road to socialism. 

LEFT-WING COMMUNISTS, an opposition 
group within the CPSU which in 1918 was 
against concluding peace with Germany, against 
Soviet Russia’s withdrawal from the First World 
War. Left-wing Communists also advanced the 
slogan of a “revolutionary war”, one that was 
essentially adventurous and harmful for the 
young and still weak Soviet state. The Party con¬ 
demned and rejected the left-wing Communists’ 
stand at its 7th Congress. 

MARXISM-LENINISM, a scientific system of 
philosophical, economic, social, and political 
views of the working class making up its world 
ou tlook; a science explaining how to cognise and 
transform the world, the laws of social develop¬ 
ment, nature, and human thinking, and the laws 
of the working class’s and working people’s revo¬ 
lutionary struggle for overthrowing capitalism 
and building a socialist and communist society. 
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MENSHEVISM, the principal opportunist 
reformist trend in Russian Social-Democracy, a 
variety of international opportunism. 

NARODNIKS (Populists), representatives of the 
Russian petty-bourgeois revolutionary-democra¬ 
tic movement of the 1870s which chiefly involved 
intellectuals coming not of the gentry but of the 
clergy, merchants, petty bourgeoisie, lower 
ranks of officials, etc. They advocated the over¬ 
throw of tsarist autocratic rule and the complete 
liberation of peasants from landlord oppression, 
and were against capitalist development in 
Russia. 

The Narodniks mistakenly regarded the pea¬ 
santry as the main revolutionary force in Russia, 
and the village community as the basis for social¬ 
ist development; they regarded individual terror 
as the principal method of struggle. 

Some of their organisations fruitlessly tried, by 
spreading their ideas in the countryside, i. e. by 
mixing with ordinary village people (hence their 
name Narodniks, from the Russian narod-ihc 
people), to excite an uprising among the pea¬ 
sants. 

After the tsarist government had crushed the 
Narodniks’ revolutionary organisadons, the pet¬ 
ty-bourgeois movement in Russia in the 
mid-1880s was prevailed by the so-called liberal 
rather than revolutionary populism, whose pro- 
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gramme of action was aimed at reconciliation 
with tsarism, at defending the interests of the 
rural bourgeoisie {kulaks), and at conducting a 
fierce struggle against Marxism. 

OPPORTUNISM, in workers’ movement, a 
theory and practice, counter to the true interests 
of the working class, encouraging it to co-opera- 
don and conciliation with the bourgeoisie. Theo¬ 
retically, opportunism comes out as revisionism 
or dogmatism (schematic, abstract thinking based 
on dogmas, i. e. tenets relying solely on belief 
and taken for immutable truths). 

OPPORTUNISM, LEFT-WING, a mixture of 
“ultra-revolutionary” theories and adventurous 
tactics based on voluntarism, ignoring the laws 
and stages of social development. Marxists- 
Leninists resolutely fight all forms of oppor¬ 
tunism. 

OPPORTUNISM, RIGHT-WING, a totality of 
reformist theories and conciliation tactics; admi¬ 
ration for spontaneity in politics; rejection of 
revolution and dictatorship of the proletariat. 

PEOPLE’S CONTROL, in the USSR, a system 
of bodies combining state control with people’s 
control at enterprises, on collective farms, in insti¬ 
tutions and organisations. People’s control bodies 
check upon the fulfilment of state plans and gov¬ 
ernment decisions, fight violations of state disci- 
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pline, mismanagement and bureaucratic atti¬ 
tudes, drawing broad masses of the working 
people into their activities. 

PETTY BOURGEOISIE, a class of urban and 
rural small proprietors who live exclusively or 
chiefly by their own labour, e. g. farmers, arti¬ 
sans, handicraftsmen, small merchants, and small 
entrepreneurs. The dual socio-economic nature of 
the petty bourgeois is in that he is both proprietor 
and labourer, and this is what determines his 
vacillation between the proletariat and the bour¬ 
geoisie, his turn from extreme revolutionary posi¬ 
tions to support of the most reacdonary forces, 
e. g. fascism. In the transidon from capitalism to 
socialism, the petty bourgeoisie becomes grad¬ 
ually involved in the process of building the new, 
socialist society. 

REFORMISM, in the working-class movement 
a political trend rejecting the need for socialist 
revolution and dictatorship of the proletariat; 
one favouring class co-operation between the pro¬ 
letariat and the bourgeoisie. Reformists hold a 
totally unrealistic view that reforms within the 
boundaries of tbe bourgeois system may turn 
capitalism into a society of “general welfare” and 
social justice. 

REVOLUTION, BOURGEOIS AND BOUR- 
GEOIS-DEMOCRATIG. Bourgeois revolution sets 
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itself the aim to destroy the feudal system and its 
remains, and to establish the power of the bour¬ 
geoisie that would create conditions for subse¬ 
quent capitalist development. In dependent and 
colonial countries, it is also aimed at winning 
national independence and eliminating the rule 
of foreign imperialists and colonialists. Bourgeois 
revolutions in which the majority of the people 
put forward their own demands are called bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolutions. 

REVOLUTION OF 1905-1907, the first bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution in Russia. Its motive 
forces were the proletariat (revolutionary van¬ 
guard), the peastmtry, and the oppressed national 
minorities ofRussia’s outlying districts. The revo¬ 
lution was aimed at overthrowing tsarist autoc¬ 
racy, confiscating landlord estates in favour of the 
peasants, and eliminating national oppression. 

REVOLUTION, SOCIALIST, proletarian 
revolution, the supreme form of social revolution 
which serves to effect transition from capitalism 
to socialism. Implies seizure of power by the 
working class, destruction of the old state 
machinery, elimination of class and national 
antagonisms (irreconcilable contradictions) and 
exploitation of man by man; presupposes intro¬ 
duction of public ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction, creation of a system whereby economic 
and social processes are directed conscientiously. 
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development of socialist democracy, and cultural 
revolution. 

SOCIAL-CHAUVINISM, an opportunist trend 
in the international workers’ movement. Social- 
chauvinists support the aggressive policy of the 
bourgeoisie in their respective countries. In fact, 
chauvinism is an extremely aggressive form of 
nationalism. 

SOCIALIST-REVOLUTIONARIES (SRs), a 
left-wing bourgeois-democratic party in Russia 
(1901-1923) which expressed the interests of the 
urban and rural petty bourgeoisie. Gradually 
turning to the right, they shifted from a petty- 
bourgeois revolutionary stand to ally themselves 
with bourgeois-landlord counter-revolutionaries. 
Following the 1917 October Revolution, the 
right-wing SRs (and after July 1918 the left-wing 
SRs, too) organised anti-Soviet revolts. 

SOVIETS, elected political organisations of the 
working class which appeared in Russia during 
the 1905-1907 Revolution. During the bourgeois- 
democratic February 1917 Revolution, they were 
set up as bodies of revolutionary government of 
the working people. After the 1917 Great 
October Socialist Revolution, they became re¬ 
presentative bodies of the working people’s 
power. 

Ever since socialism was built in the USSR to 
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turn the state of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
into a socialist state of the whole people, the 
Soviets of People’s Deputies have been the re¬ 
presentative bodies of people’s government. 

SPARTAKUSBUND, a revolutionary organi¬ 
sation of left-wing German Social Democrats who 
strived to further the 1918 November Revolution 
in Germany. The All-German Conference of 
members of the Spartakusbund and of left-wing 
radicals, which opened in Berlin on 29 December 
1918, proclaimed itself the Constituent Congress 
of the German Communist Party. 

THE 1917 GREAT OCTOBER SOCIALIST 
REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA, the world’s first 
ever victorious socialist revolution achieved by 
Russia’s working class in alliance with the poorest 
peasantry under the leadership of the Communist 
Party headed by V. I. Lenin. The October 
Revolution resulted in the overthrow of the 
power of the bourgeoisie and landlords in Russia, 
and in the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the Soviet state. 

TROTSKYISM, a petty-bourgeois ideological 
and political trend in the workers’ movement, 
hostile to Marxism-Leninism and concealing its 
opportunist essence with left-wing radical phrase¬ 
ology; it is characterised by sharp fluctuations 
from ultrarevolutionary phraseology to capitula- 
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tion to the bourgeoisie. Appeared in Russia at the 
beginning of the 20th century as a variety of 
Menshevism (and Centrism on the international 
scene). After the 1917 October Revolution, it 
turned into an anti-Soviet and anti-communist 
trend. Named after its ideologist, Lev D. Trotsky 
(1879-1940). 

WHITE GUARDS, counter-revolutionary mili¬ 
tary formations active during the Civil War in 
Russia in 1918-1921. 

WORKERS’ OPPOSITION, anarcho-syndical¬ 
ist (see Anarcho-Syndicalism) factional group in the 
CPSU in 1920-1922, which rejected the leading 
role of the Communist Party and the Soviet state, 
and maintained that the trade unions were the 
supreme form of working-class organisation; 
demanded that management of the economy be 
handed over to trade unions. Hiese views were 
condemned and rejected by the Party. 
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